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The daily routine of the ministerial life of a 
country clergyman, especially where the popula- 
tion is not large, is mostly of an ordinary and 
monotonous character. There are but few cases 
or characters which are of sufficient importance 
to be recorded even in a private diary, still less 
of sufficient interest and instruction to be sub- 
mitted to the public eye in the form of a 
publication. 

The following " Eeminiscences," which have 
been written during a season of bodily prostration 
occasioned by severe illness, it is hoped, without 
presumption, wiU be found to be not altogether 
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without either interest or instruction. Some of 
the cases and characters which are related and 
described, were, at the time when they occurred, 
noted down in a diary. They are strictly true, 
without any attempt at amplification or embel- 
lishment. The parties therein mentioned are 
gone to their last account ; and there are no 
relatives surviving, to whom the recital of the 
circumstances can give pain. 

When it is stated that the population of the 
parish is otily between six and seven hundred, 
surprise will cease that the reminiscences are so 
few in number, — ^possibly too few to justify the 
publicity which is now given to them, in the 
hope that they may not be altogether unedify- 
ing or uninteresting. 
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''WITHOUT GOD IN THE WORLD." 

Atheism and infidelity are not, in my opinion, 
separated from each other by so wide and dark a gulf 
of error as is generally imagined. The infidel who 
disbelieves the revelation which God^has declared of 
Himself and of His will, in the Bible, does in effect 
deny that there is a God. Tme it is. He might be 
known by theworksof His hands, without any written 
discovery of Himself, His attributes, and His will ; 
" Nevertheless He left not Himself without witness, 
in that He did good, and gave us rain £com heaven, 
and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food and 
gladjiess ; " * '* That they should seek the Lord, if 
haply they might feel after Him, and find Him, 

* Acts xiv. 17. 
B 
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though He be not far from eveiy one of us : for in 
Him we live, and move, and have our being ; "^ "For 
the invisible things of Him from the creation of 
the world are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made, even his eternal power and 
Godhead ; so that they are without excuse." ® And 
yet how very few, if any, in all ages and places of 
Heathendom, whether civilized or uncivilized, have 
discovered the one true Gk)d in what is called the 
world of nature ; whilst many, it is to be feared, 
who, living in a Christian land, with the Book of 
God in their hands, or at any rate within their 
reach, — ^though they dare not deny in so many words 
that there is a Gk)d, reject the revelation of Himself 
and His will, especially as manifested in the work 
of redemption by His Son Jesus Christ, and consider 
it a " cunningly-devised fable," of man's invention. 
Such, it may be presumed, are little aware that God 
would have been an utterly "unknown Gk)d" by 
them, were it not for the information which the 
Bible gives of Him; and, inasmuch as it is "in 
truth, the word of Grod, and not the word of men," 
they who disbelieve it altogether as a revela- 
tion from heaven, do in effect say, with the fool in 

^ Acts zvii 27, 28. oBomans i 20. 
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his heart, " There is no God/' ^ However they may 
dissent from this, as it appears to me, inevitable 
conclusion, it will be generally allowed, that whilst 
there are doubtless some deceptions, atheists and 
infidels are for the most part, as the Psalmist de- 
scribes them in the Psalm above quoted, "corrupt, 
and have done abominable iniquity." The truth is, 
the heart, rather than the head, is in fault. Such 
are against real religion, because real religion is 
against them. They are living "without God in 
the world ; " they are practically atheists. Such, 
there is too much reason to fear, are to be found 
among all classes, whether high or low, educated or 
uneducated, in the populous city or town, as in the 
small and obscure village. 

A person of this description was living in 
the parish of which I became the resident Vicar 

forty-three years ago. R A was the son of 

the principal farmer in the parish, who, though 
possessed of no inconsiderable property, was an 
utterly uneducated man. He was far from being 
destitute of a certain amount of shrewdness, 
which did not, however, prevent him from making 
shipwreck of his worldly affairs. Judging from 

^Psalmliii 1. 
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his own neglect of the "one thing needful,"--- 
for he seldom, if ever, so far as my memory serves 
me, attended the Church or any other place of 
worship, — it was notorious that he did not bring 
up his children " in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord." He did not altogether neglect their 
secular education, very limited as that was. His 
son R was naturally possessed of good common 
sense, and what is called cleverness ; but he had an 
iron will of his own, which was indomitable, as the 
sequel of his short and sad history will show, by 
any mere human means. He was very popular 
among the labouring classes, especially as he was 
President of the Friendly Society, in which capacity 
he attended the service in the parish church on its 
anniversary, but at no other time. He was also a 
member of the Yeomanry Corps. Whilst I was 
standing one day at my gate, which opened on the 
road, he passed by on his way to a review of the 
Yeomanry ; after some remarks upon the weather, 
I expressed my regret that I did not see him at 
Church so regularly as I could have wished. He 
replied, with a self-reliant look and swaggering air, 
which was the more marked inasmuch as he was 
of small stature, although his bodily frame was 
compact, *' Although I do not attend the Church, 
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Sir, I am a Church and King man.*' " You may be 
a King man, for aught I know," I rejoined, *' for you 
are in the Teomaniy ; but you certainly cannot with 
any truth call yourself a Churchman/* I knew 
enough of his mind and character to be aware that 
soft speech and gentle hints would be thrown away 
upon him, or rather would be construed by him into 
timidity on my part ; and that frankness and bold- 
ness, combined with courtesy, and even kindness 
of manner, would be the best weapon that I could 
use in my encounter with him. So I said, " I am 
told, but I hope it is not true, that you are an 
atheist; or, what is much the same thing, an 
infidel.'* 

" Whoever told you so,*' he replied, " told you an 
untruth : I am neither the one nor the other." 

" Probably you object to paying tithe ? ** 

** No, Sir : it is your just due." 

" Perhaps you have some objection to me per- 
sonally ? " 

" If : I have none whatever." 

I should here state, that he had formed an illicit 
connection with a young woman in the place, by 
whom he had several children. I did not, I am free 
and sorry to confess, set his sin plainly before him 
on that occasion. Not long after this interview, at 
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a Vestry meeting which was being held, and at which 
he was present, aniotig other business, he was asked 
whether he would indemnify the parish for the 
e:i^nse of supporting his illegitimate children in 
the event of his death; to which he replied, he 
should do no such thing. I then told him plainly 
that if he were an honest man, he ought to give 
some such security. He said his children would 
not become any more chargeable to the parish than 
my own children ; and he added, accompanying the 
words by a slap upon his thigh, " I am not going to 
die yet." In a serious tone, I remarked that life 
was most uncertain, and that young and strong as 
he was, his end might be nearer than he thought. 
He persisted, however, in his determination not to 
give the required security. 

Not many months after, he caught a very severe 
cold which settled on his lungs, and he was laid 
upon a bed of sickness. As soon as I heard of it I 
visited him, when the following conversation took 
place. 

" You are very ill, and this sickness may end in 
your death. I fear you are not prepared for that 
solemn and momentous change ? " 

" No, Sir," he replied ; " I am not : but I hope 
to be." 
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"Do you believe in a foture state of rewards and'^ 
punishments ? " 

"I do." ' ". 

"Have you not offended God many times, by 
transgressing His laws, and by having left undone 
many things which you ought to have done ? ** 

" I have." 

" Let me ask, on what grounds do you hope that 
your sins will be pardoned, and your soul saved ? " 

" Upon my repentance." 

" Do you know what the constituent parts of a 
true repentance are ? " 

" I am not quite sure that I do." 

"You have not then, as yet, repented of your 
sins?" 

*' No, I have not : but I intend to do so." 

" You do not seem to be aware that you cannot 
of yourself truly repent of your sins, and that 
you cannot set about it at any time you please. 
Sepentance is as much the gift of God, as faith, or 
any other Christian grace ; and is only to be 
obtained by asking for it in earnest^ heartfelt prayer, 
in the name of Jesus Christ. But your repent- 
ance, however sincere, I am bound to tell you, will 
not save your soul. Your own bark, or rather I 
should say, your own rotten plank, will sink you. 
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If you could shed tears of blood, they would be 
utterly unavailing to wash away a single sin. If 
they could, why was that precious blood of a 
crucified Saviour shed ? Sepentance is most neces- 
sary, but not meritorious. You cannot be saved by 
it : at the same time you cannot be saved without 
it." 

** What then, Sir, is the meaning of those words 
with which you commence the service, * When the 
wicked man tumeth away from the wickedness 
which he hath committed, and doeth that which is 
lawful and right, he shall save his soul alive ' ? " ® 

He said this with a seeming air of triumph, as 
if my own words condemned me, or rather, the 
statement which I had just made. I then explained 
to him, that whilst the whole of the Bible was a 
revelation of God's will to men, and declared the 
way of Salvation, yet the Old Testament was but 
an imperfect and obscure pointing out of that way; 
and that the New Testament was a clearer and 
fuller exposition and confirmation of that way, — 
that the one was the shadow, of which the other 
was the substance, — that the one was but intro- 
ductory and preparatory to the other : just, as in a 



«Ezekielxviii. 27. 
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building, the lower story leads to the -^jippBr story, 
which has more light in it than the one below. 
And with respect to the passage from the Prophet 
Ezekiel, which he had referred to, I told him that 
that^ and other sentences of the Scriptures which 
follow, were all of the same character and purport : 
viz., to remind us of our sinful state, both by 
nature and practice, and that they were most 
properly placed at the beginning of Divine Service, 
in order that the devout worshipper might come 
into the presence of his God, in His house of 
prayer, in that frame of mind, and posture of soul, 
which become a sinful and needy suppliant I also 
told him that the passage which he had quoted was 
only a part and parcel of the scheme of salvation, 
and that it was not to be rigidly and exclusively 
considered as a fall and sufficient answer to the 
^luestion, " What must I do to be saved ? " that no 
man could save his own soul, for if he could, what 
need was there for the Saviour to have come down 
from heaven to live and to die for us men, and for 
our salvation ? I then stated to him, as clearly and 
as fully and as feelingly as I could, that truth of 
truths, — that "there is none other name under 
heaven, given among men, whereby we must be 
^aved/* but only the name of Jesus Christ, perfect 
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God and perfect man; and that the pardon of 
eveiy sin has been secured and promised to all 
who truly repent, and unfeignedly believe in Him. 
Whilst dilating on this sacred and blessed theme, 
he interrupted me by saying, " Sir, if those are your 
sentiments, I do not want to hear any more ; and 1 
beg that you will not come to my house again." 

His aged mother, who was sitting by his side, 
turned a sudden and sad look of rebuke on him, 
and said, " R, what are you saying ? *' 

" I know, mother, what I am saying," he replied : 
" I do not want to see him again, if those are his 
sentiments." 

I then spoke kindly, but firmly, to him, and said, 
"They are not merely or solely my own sentiments, 
but they are declared in the Word of God, which is 
my waiTant and authority for making the statement 
I have made. I should be unfaithful to my heavenly 
Master, and cruel to you, if I made any other. Do 
not drive me away from your presence. Believe 
me, I am your real friend, who speak to you 
* words of soberness and truth.' " 

"No," he replied: "I do not want to see you 
again." 

I was, of course, much distressed. I rose, and 
held out my hand to him, which he took. On 
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leaving him I said, "You may forbid my coming to 
your house, but you cannot prevent me from 
praying for you, which I will do as long as you 
are alive." I then took my leave of him. During 
the few weeks that he lived after my parting from . 
him, I called at his door occasionally to inquire 
after him, but I was never invited to enter. One 
Sunday morning on entering the Vestry, the clerk, 
who was intimate with R A., informed me that 
he was sinking, and that he did not expect he 
would Uve through the day. I accordingly re- 
quested him to go to him after the service, and to 
express to him my strong desire to see him once 
more; and, moreover, to tell him that I would 
rather quiet, than disturb his last moments, by 
saying nothing that might be calculated to offend 
him, beyond what a paramount sense of duty com- 
pelled me to say. In the afternoon the clerk 
informed me that he had delivered my message to 
him, on which he said. Tell Mr. G. that I am much 
obliged to him for his kind wish to see me ; that he 
believed I was actuated by a sense of duty, but 
that he could not see me. He died in the course of 
the night In justice to his memory, it is right to 
state that he had made provision for his children. 



RINGERS AND SINGERS. 

These is an old but true saying, *' The nearer the 
church, the farther from GroA" In other words, 
familiarity with holy things, and holy places, has a 
tendency to produce in the minds and hearts of those 
who have not been enlightened, and whose hearts 
have not been changed, by the Holy Spirit, great 
insensibility, nay deadness, with respect to the salva- 
tion of their souls. It is quite natural, although 
wrong and sad, that it should be so. There is another 
old saying, "Familiarity breeds contempt." Any 
occupation or business in which a person has been 
long engaged, unless his heart is in his work, becomes 
monotonous, engenders indifference, sometimes dis- 
like, if not disgust. If this be true with regard to 
worldly matters, — " the things that are seen ; " it is 
equally true with respect to spiritual matters,-*- 
" the things that are not seen." A grave-digger, for 
instance, or an undertaker, to whom graves and coffins 
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are familiar sights, unless they are enlightened to 
see, and to secure the things which belong to their 
present and everlasting peace, are more likely 
to have their religious sense deadened, than the 
occasional spectator, to whom those solemn accom- 
paniments, and mementoes of mortality, are of rare 
occurrence. So, if we ascend to a higher scale in 
religious matters, and in special reference to devo- 
tional acts of public worship, — if the heart be not 
engaged in them, their constant recurrence, and 
unvarying repetition, fail to make the salutary 
impression, and produce the hallowing effects, which 
tiiey are calculated by the grace of God to make. 
And, lest I should seem to bear too hardly upon that 
class of persons who bear a subordinate office in 
our churches, whose designations head this chapter, 
I would remark, that ministers and clerks, who are 
necessarily conversant with holy things, and holy 
words, are equally liable, unless they pray and watch 
and strive against it, to get into a habit of a mere 
perfunctory discharge of their solemn duties, which 
degenerates into a meaningless and lifeless round of 
merely formal services, in which the lips alone are 
engaged. I remember a truly spiritually-minded, 
and consequently devout, dignitary of our Church, 
acknowledging that he had the greatest difficulty 
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in preserving an unbroken attention to, and an 
unflagging interest in, the daily services of the 
Cathedral, during his three months of residence. 
Now, if an educated and pious clergyman was 
liable to forget that when engaged in his religions 
duties he was ** standin£^ on holy ground," we must 
not be snrprised if Zucated aTnnenlightened 
persons should treat holy places and holy things 
with disregard, if not with desecration. 

In most parishes, especially those in the country, 
the ringers and the singers have not been composed 
of persons of the best characters, and they have 
consequently given more or less trouble to the 
clergyman. I say, "have not been ; " for there has 
been of late years, it is to be hoped, a marked 
improvement in their general conduct, as in their 
special vocation in connection with the Church. 
Forty-two years ago, when I came to reside in the 
parish, it formed no exception to the general rule 
with respect to ringers and singers. The beautiful 
tower of the parish church possessed a musical 
peal of six bells. I am here reminded of a melo- 
dious passage in Southey*s '* Book of the Church," 
in which^ speaking of the spoliation of the churches 
by the Protector Somerset, he writes : " Bells to be 
cast into cannon were exported in such quantities 
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that their further exportation was forbidden, lest 
metal for the same use should be wanting at home. 
Somerset pretended that one bell in a steeple was 
suf&cient for summoning the people to prayers; and 
the country was thus in danger of losing its best 
music: a music hallowed by all circumstances, 
which, according equally with social exultation and 
with solitary pensiveness, though it falls upon 
many an unheeding ear, never fails to find some 
hearts which it exhilirates, and some which it 
softens." * 

The ringers in my parish had been accustomed, 
I believe, to no control whatever. When the curate 
who was my predecessor, went out of the parish, 
which he did on alternate Sundays, to officiate in 
another parish, his place was supplied by the ringers, 
who used to ring the bells. Drinking and smoking 
took place in the belfry. On one occasion, after 
the celebration of a marriage, I requested the 
ringers to ring only one short peal, as the noise of 
the bells was very stunning, the church being close 
to the old Vicarage house, the mistress of which 
had been but recently confined, and was seriously 
ill, having lost her infant. This they promised to 

aVoL iL, p. 117. 
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do. They rang one peal, though not a short ona 
To my surprise and dismay, about noon, the bells 
struck out again, which greatly disturbed the in- 
yalid. I was in the act of preparing a sermon, and 
I rushed out, pen in hand, and ordered them to 
stop immediately. This, however, they did not do ; 
chiefly, I believe, because when the bells are in full 
swing, they can only be stopped gradually. As 
soon as they were stilJ, I spoke to them strongly, 
reproved them for having broken their word, and 
for having behaved disrespectfully towards me, and 
unfeelingly towards one who was most near and 
dear to me. The first person who broke the silence 
was W. 0., who was a sort of spokesman for the 
rest, who said that I had a right to only one bell, 
a tinkler, which was called the clergyman's bell, 
which was rung by itself, when he entered the 
churchyard immediately before the service, and 
that the rest of the bells belonged to the parish ; 
suiting his action to the word, he added, " That is 
yov/r end of the Church, where the pulpit is, and 
this end is ours." Although my spirit was stirred, 
I was enabled to control my temper, and said, 
" Oh, that is the law, is it ! I shall call you the 
village lawyer," which caused a titter among the 
rest " Now, I will tell you what the law is. This 
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church and churchyard is my freehold, as parson 
of the parish, and no one has a right to be here, 
except for the purpose of religious worship, or for 
the performance of other religious duties. And to 
show you that I have right and authority on my 
side, I order you all to quit the belfry immediately." 
I spoke firmly, and I daresay I looked as one having 
authority ; and, after taking down all their names, 
and telling them that they should not ring again 
until they asked my pardon, with my pen in my 
hand, I made them all quit the belfry. I drew up 
a set of rules, which I subjoin for the benefit of any 
of my brethren in the ministry who may read these 
pages, and which I required them to sign before the 
bells were s^ain rung. 

BUIiES TO BE OBSERVED BY THE BINGEBS. 

I. 

The Bingers to be chosen and appointed by the Yicar 
and the Chnrchwordens. 

n. 

Leave is always to be asked of the Yicar, or, in his 
absence, of the Churchwardens, for the bells to be rang, 
when a written order to the Sexton will be given, without 
which he is not to let the belfry door be opened. 

m. 

On two evenings of the week the bells may be rang. 
No peal to be began after nine o'clock. 
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IV. 

No drinking or smoking to be allowed in the belfry or 
ohnrchyard. 

V. 

The bells are not to be rung on a Saturday evening, 
or when a corpse is lying in the Parish. Some of the 
Bingers will be required to chime for the Services on 
Sundays. These rules are to be signed by the Bingers. 

I had hoped now that matters would go on 
Bmoothly and pleasantly ; but I was disappointed 
A custom obtains in this, as in most other parishes : 
viz., to ring out the old, and ring in the new, year, 
at midnight. They were not required to ask per- 
mission to do this. On the following morning, 
however, at noon, whilst visiting a dying person, 
I was much surprised and annoyed at hearing the 
bells ringing. I accordingly went to the Church- 
warden, who was a respectable and well-conducted 
person, and popular in the parish, and requested 
him to accompany me to the belfry, which he 
willingly did. On arriving there, I found that the 
door was bolted inside, whilst the key had been 
left in the door outside. I, as well as the Church- 
warden, ordered them immediately to leave off 
ringing, and to open the door. This they refused 
to do. When the peal was over, we again sum- 
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moned them to open the door ; upon which one of 
ihem said, "If you will allow us to ring another 
peal, we wilL" I replied, " I make no terms with 
rebels. If you do not open the door within five 
minutes, I will have every one of you put in the 
Ec-de-si-as-ti-cal Court," making the long word as 
long as I could. I added, "Although you have bolted 
us out, we have locked you in." After a few 
minutes, the door was unbolted, and we went in. 
In order to show that I was not afraid of them, 
I bolted the door, and took out my pocket book 
to write down their names. The first person to 
whom I addressed the question, "Why did you 
not open the door when we ordered you?" re- 
plied, "I did not know it was your voice." I 
lepHed, " I can almost believe that, for you never 
come to church." This repartee caused a laugh at 
the maix's expense from the rest of the party. I 
then said, "If any other man in this bel&y will 
have the efi&ontery to say the same, I promise you 
I win take no farther notice of the matter." No 
one however did The same person who first ad- 
dressed me, reminded me how that, when I first 
came into the parish, I had told them that I was 
fond of beU-ringing. I said it was quite true, and 
that I was still fond of it, only at proper times. 
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The result was that I forbade them to ring for six 
months. They all signed a paper, expressing their 
sorrow for their conduct The fact is, it was a trial 
of strength ; and by blending firmness with good- 
nature, I established my authority, and the ringers 
have given me no further trouble. 

. Although I have coupled the singers along with 
the ringers in the heading of this chapter, I have 
not experienced the same collision with the former 
as with the latter; not but what there has been 
occasional discord among them, as some of the same 
persons occupied places in the choir, as well as in 
the belfry. One of these was W. 0., who has been 
mentioned already. He was almost always in a 
state of semi-intoxication. I remonstrated with 
him from time to time, but with no good effect. 
The clerk of the parish too, who was a singer, 
was much addicted to intemperance. I put up 
with their conduct as long as I possibly could; 
but I could no longer forbear. Seeing that they 
were, humanly speaking, incorrigible, I turned 
both of them out of the choir; and as the clerk 
happily was not licensed, I dismissed him from 
that office. My predecessor (from kind, but, as 
I think, mistaken motives) had put him in such 
a prominent and responsible situation, in the hope 
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of reclaiming him from his besetting sin. Some 
time before I dismissed him, I did not allow him 
to come to the Lord's table. Consequently I made 
them both my enemies. They left off attending 
the chnrch. It was during Lent^ when I had an 
evening service on Wednesdays, that I perceived, 
on entering the reading desk, W. 0. in his pew. 
He was leaning his head on the pew, and he fixed 
his eyes on me, as if bent upon mischief : so I kept 
my eye upon him as well as I could. Nothing how- 
ever occurred until I was in the pulpit ; when, 
after having given out my text, he cried out in 
a subdued but audible tone, "Go to h — ^11!" I 
immediately called on the Churchwardens to take 
hiTn into custody. After a slight scuffle, he was 
secured, and led out of the church. As I was 
beginning my sermon, a fire broke out in some 
neighbouring premises which were used as a rope 
yard, and people came rushing in for the fire- 
buckets. In the confusion which ensued, W. C. 
escaped. On the following morning, however, he 
was again taken into custody, and brought before 
the magistrates in a neighbouring town, when the 
Churchwardens laid an information against him 
for brawling in the church. He was convicted of 
the offence, and would have been sent to gaol, if 
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I had not, from commiseratioii for liis wife and 
several children, requested the magistrates, if con- 
sistent with the ends of justice, to commute the 
punishment by makiog him pay the legal expenses, 
and also making an apology in the local papers, 
which they kindly consented to do. The man 
was pennyless, but the Churchwarden paid the 
expenses for him. I mention this circumstance, 
because, strange to say, he had conceived a violent 
antipathy to the Churchwarden; and he made a 
vow that he would never come to church, as long 
as he, the Churchwarden, lived, — a vow which he 
scrupulously kept No sooner was the Church- 
warden dead, than he came to church. During 
the last two or three years of his life, he attended 
regularly a cottage lecture on Wednesdays, which 
I was in the habit of giving to aged and infirm 
people, and which I believe, and hope, has not 
been without its finiit On one occasion I overtook 
W. C. after the lecture was over ; and after telling 
him how glad I was to see him there, and ex- 
pressing a hope that he derived benefit thereftom, 
I asked him whether he remembered anything of 
an unpleasant nature which occurred between my- 
self and him shortly after I came to reside in the 
parish ; for there must have been, I should imagine. 
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an interval of at least thirty years ? He replied, 
"No, Sir: I only know that I treated you veiy 
ill" "Well, William," I replied, "aU has been 
long since forgiven by me, and I hope by God also.** 
Not long after, he died ; and, as far as man can 
judge, he found peace at the last where alone it can 
be found, in the One great and only Peace-maker. 

As a sequel to this narrative, I would state, that 
it appeared that W. C. had asked the clerk of the 
parish, on the occasion above related, to go with 
him to the church "to have some fun with the 
parson." This however he declined to do. On 
my going into his cottage one day, to call on his 
wife who was ill, he presented a pistol at me, and 
said, "Do you see this?" Although physically a 
nervous person, I preserved my presence of mind ; 
and seeing it was a rusty pistol, I said, " Well, and 
what of that?" or words to that effect. He re- 
plied, " My nephew, of whom you have so good an 
opinion," and who, I believe, was a truly religious 
young man, " stole this pistol from me." Whether 
he meant to intimidate me or not, I cannot say. 
I quietly said, "You had better go to a magistrate 
and lay an information against him." Soon after 
he went into the union workhouse, having had a 
paralytic stroke, where he died. 



HOW TO DEAL WITH DISSENTERS IN 

OUR PARISHES.* 

All separatists in Church discipline, and Church 
ordinajices, from the Church of England, are not, 
in my opinion, to be branded as schismatics. It 
was an admirable saying of Augustine, thus trans- 
lated : " In necessary points, * unity ; ' in doubtful 
ones, 'liberty;* towards all, 'charity.'" It is no 
easy matter accurately to determine what the 
" necessary " and what the " doubtful " points are. 
No model of a Christian Church, as regards ex- 
ternals, save the different orders and degrees of 
ministers, is recorded in the New Testament The 
19th Article of the Church of England, relative to 
the visible Church of Christ, although truly Scrip- 
tural, is vague and indefinite. The distinction 



*' This Article, with slight alterations, has already appeared 
in the Christian Observer. 
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between heresy and schism has been thus nicely 
drawn, — ^the former impugning the doctrine, and 
the faith, and the truth, which was once delivered 
imto the saints ; the latter involving persons, dis- 
cipline, and charity. From the earliest, and con- 
sequently the purest times of Christianity, there 
have been divisions on certain points of doctrine, 
and differences as to certain modes of public wor» 
ship, among those members of Christ's mystical 
body "who hold the head." Provided no material 
truths, and such as are essential to salvation, are 
denied or corrupted, the right hand of fellowship, 
should, I hold, be given to those who do not 
observe uniformity of discipline and worship. 
There may be separate pens in the fold of Christ, 
provided Christians, whatever may be their sec- 
tional denomination, agree in the unity of the 
Spirit, embrace in the bond of peace, and walk in 
righteousness of life. 

As this is not an essay on Dissent, I do not 
propose to inquire further into the various divisions 
and sub-divisions under which many, professing to 
believe in " One Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
Grod and Father of us all," have ranged themselves. 
It is enough, and more than enough, to know and 
to lament that such differences do exist That 
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there is a large amount of good in dissenting 
bodies, in the abstract, cannot, I think, in fair- 
ness, be denied. In our large and poptdous 
cities and towns, it cannot, in my opinion, be gain- 
said, that were it not for the dissenting places of 
worship, a very laige proportion of the population 
would be left with no one to "care for their souls." 
Infidelity and ungodliness would be rampant In 
such places (as a dissenting minister once said to 
the writer of these pages, when ministering in a 
parish of 50,000 souls) " there is room for us both," 
and he might have added, "and to spare." In 
small rural parishes, dissent is far from being an 
unmixed good Even a faithfal and zealous clergy- 
man finds it an obstruction to his ministerial in- 
fluence and usefulness. With respect to the parish 
in which I have ministered for upwards of forty 
years, dissent, which was strong numerically, al- 
though not violent or bitter, when I first came to 
reside, has ahnost entirely disappeared. The chapel 
no longer exists. There is a service at a cottage, 
which does not clash with the church services, and 
by far the greater part of those who attend are 
also regular church-goers, and some of them are 
communicants. The system on which I have all 
along acted, is this, — ^to consider every inhabitant of 
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the parish as part and parcel of the flock of which 
I am the regularly constituted pastor. Even with 
respect to those who do not avail themselves of 
the ministrations of our Churchy I consider that 
they are still under my pastoral charge. I have 
never denounced dissent^ stiU less dissenters per- 
sonally, from the pulpit. I have only denounced 
error in doctrine and in practice. As some pro- 
ducts of the earth grow from being trod upon, 
80 opposition only begets greater opposition. In 
private conversation with some who do not wor- 
ship with us, I have ever lamented that there 
should be any such differences and divisions ; and 
I have always drawn a line between those who 
have been bom and bred in the ranks of dissent, 
and those who have, without sufficient cause, from 
wilfulness, from caprice, sometimes from personal 
pique, left the church of their fathers in which 
they have been baptized. It has been my desire 
and aim to inculcate "Gospel" principles, rather 
than mere " Church " principles ; wishing rather 
to be instrumental in making those committed to 
my charge, real Christians, than what is called 
"good churchmen." For it has been well remarked, 
'* God's order is, not that souls become members of 
Christ, by becoming members of the Church ; but 
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that they become members of the Church, by be- 
coming members of Christ.** I have always en- 
deavoaied to manifest a Christian spirit^ and 
invariable kindness of manner, as well as in 
deed, when occasion offered^ towards them. When 
in sickness or in sorrow, I have felt it my 
duty to visit them, and my visits have always 
been received with apparent and, I doubt not, real 
gladness and thankfalness. But I am bound in 
truth to make this statement : with but very few 
exceptions, I have found them unprepared for the 
great and solemn change which awaited them. 
Some have acknowledged that they have heard so 
many diflferent preachers, and different doctrines, 
that they could not see their way clearly, being 
disturbed by doubts and distressed by fears. 

R R, when I first came to reside in the parish, 
was a dissenter, — I believe an Independent He 
was deacon of a place of worship in a neighbour- 
ing parish, where he was, of course, a constant 
attendant. He was a man of a truly Christian 
spirit, and consequently was not hostile, although 
in principle opposed to the Church of England. 
On the occasion of his wife being seized with a 
dangerous, and, as it turned out, fatal illness, I 
visited her, unsolicited. I found her by no means 
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clear in her views of Scriptural truth, and conse- 
quently she had not found peace where alone it 
is to be found : viz., in resting wholly and solely 
on a crucified Saviour. She found, however, as 
far as man can judge, peace at the last. After her 
death, R R came to ask me a favour, which was, 
that I would lend him a light spring cart, to 
convey his wife's remains to the dissenting burial- 
ground at . I immediately and willingly 

granted his request. On this, as well as on other 
occasions when we met, our conversation was of a 
qpsritual and uncontroversial character. It was 
not long after that a confirmation was to be held 
in the Parish ChurcL He had a son and a 
daughter, who, as they had not been baptized in 
our Church, of course had not been confirmed. I 
had some conversation with him on the subject, 
the result of which was, that he was quite wiUing 
that his children should partake of that sacred 
ordinance. I mentioned the difficulty, in fact the 
obstacle: viz., his children not having been bap- 
tized in the Church of England, and that conse- 
quently they had no god-parents to be released from 
their sponsorial engagements. On consulting the 
then Bishop of the diocese, he recommended that, 
if the parents had no objection, the only course 
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open was, that the young persons should be 
re-baptized, using the hypothetical form prescribed, 
"If thou art not already baptized," etc. The 
result was, that his children, with three others 
similarly circumstanced, were baptized and con- 
firmed. Not very long after, his little daughter 
was taken seriously ill, and her illness proved 
&taL I should have mentioned that she had for 
some time attended our Sunday school and the 
church. She was a meek and gentle child, and 
was prepared, I hope, for the great and blessed 
change. After her death, her father called on me 
respecting her burial; he supposed, that, as she 
had been baptized in our church, she must neces- 
sarily be buried in the church-yard of the parish. 
I told him that there was no such necessity, 
cdthough it was the usual practice. " Oh, sir," he 
said, with much feeling, "I wish I had known 
that, for Abi " (his child's name was Abigail) " did 
60 wish that she might be buried by the side of 
her poor mother ! but I supposed it could not be ; 
and so I told her that it did not matter where the 
body lay, if her spirit was with Christ." I told 
him that I was sony he had not mentioned the 
matter to me, before the poor child died, for it 
would have cheered her last days to have known 
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that her dying wish would be complied with. 
Under these circumstances he resolved to bury 
his child by the side of her mother ; and asked me 
whether I would again let him have my cart for 
that purpose, which of course I consented to. A 
few weeks after, I observed R R attending the 
service of the church, which he continued to do, 
both in the morning and afternoon. On my call- 
ing on him, and expressing my gratification at 
seeing him at church, he told me that he had 
made up his mind to continue to do so in fature ; 
that he had experienced much discomfort in 

attending the services at the chapel at , of 

which he had been a deacon ; that he had had no 
peace from the occasional bickerings which took 
place between several parties ; and that, above all, 
he had found benefit &om, and took great delight 
in, the devotional services of our church, especially 
the Litany, which he had been accustomed to con- 
sider as a mere vain repetition of words. I was 
naturally pleased at hearing this ; and I told him 
that if he had praised my sermons, I should have 
been tempted to question his sincerity; but that 
it argued no common discernment, as well as 
spirituality of mind, that he valued and relished 
our Scriptural and beautiful lituigy, especially 
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considering his former prejudices from education 
and habit It was not long after that he expressed 
a desire to become a communicant, which he did, 
and for upwards of twenty years he was one of 
the most constant and devout attendants at the 
church, and at the table of the Lord. He never 
missed an opportunity of attending the cottage 
lecture, to which I have already referred. On 
one occasion I had been speaking to them on 
the trials of old age, as well as the support 
and comfort which the Holy Scriptures are 
calculated to administer, especially from several 
examples which are recorded of aged and pious 
servants of God. On overtaking him, he expressed 
himself as being veiy much cheered and strength- 
ened by what he had heard, and he added very 
respectfully and modestly, that I had omitted one 
point : viz., " they shall bring forth fruit in old 
age." I would fain not have mentioned what I 
am about to do, as it savours of seK-laudation ; but 
he informed me, that my great and unexpected 
kindness in lending him my cart to convey the 
remains of his wife and daughter to the burial- 
ground at y had made a deep impression 

upon him, as well as my usual Christian spirit and 
conduct. God knows that I desire to take no credit 
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for having done only a neighbourly and kind 
action, and which, I believe, ninety-nine out of 
every hundred clergymen would have done, had it 
been in their power. I cannot, consistently with 
truth, say that every clergyman would have acted 
precisely as I had done ; for one excellent man, 
an old friend of mine, told me, when relating the 
circumstance in a conversation respecting our treat- 
ment of dissenters in our parishes, that, much as 
he admired my Christian spirit and conduct, he 
could not imitate it. I am satisfied, however, that 
he belied himself, and that if he were placed in 
the same circumstances he would do as I had done. 
" The law of kindness " ! (Prov. xxxi 26) : how 
potent art thou to disarm an adversary, to silence 
a gainsayer, to win esteem and admiration, if 
not affection ! How inexpressibly gratifying to 
one's own feelings, apart from all self-glorification I 
like mercy, "it is twice blessed: it blesses him 
who gives, and him who takes." 

The sequel of the narrative of R R is of a 
melancholy, and yet of a bright and hopeful cha- 
racter. He was about seventy years of age, and 
was of a rather feeble &ame, and in addition to the 
infirmity of deafness, he had lost the sight of an 
eye. As he was on the level crossing of the rail- 
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way which divides the parish, the expiess train 
came suddenly upon him, and killed him instan- 
taneously, without any blame attaching to the 
driver. The sad accident happened on a Saturday, 
and I need scarcely state, that it occasioned a great 
sensation throughout the parish. I made it the 
subject of both sermons on the following day, my 
text for the morning being taken from Gen. xL 7> 
" Why look ye so sadly to-day ? " and that in the 
afternoon from Mark xiiL 36, ''Lest coming sud- 
denly he find you sleeping." I mention this, from 
the following somewhat remarkable coincidenca 
After the afternoon service, I called on his poor 
widow, for he had married again, and, on my 
mentioning the subject on which I had been 
preaching, she exclaimed, " Oh, Sir, that was 
poor Richard's text yesterday morning. He was 
always in the habit of choosing a text for every 
day, and that was the text which he had chosen:" 
Blessed be Grod, he was not "found skeping." 

I should add, that his remains were buried by 
the side of his wife and child, and I ordered the 
knell to be tolled as the fimeral was leaving .the 
village. 



"PROFESSION" IS NOT "POSSESSION." 

The religion of a true Christiaii consists in an 
nndeiBtanding enlightened by the Holy Spirit >to 
peroeiye 'the traths of the Gk)spel; in a heart 
(Changed by the same ^mighty Agent, and that is 
powerfiQly and deeply affected by them ; and in a 
new, amended, and devoted life. The chief out- 
ward test, undoubtedly, is tiie last-mentioned fea- 
ture: viz., the life, — the being conformed, as near 
as may be, to the image of Christ. ^By their 
fruits ye shall know them." * And again : '' If ye 
know these things, happy are ye if ye do them." 
At the same time, the religion of a true Christian 
makes a strong appeal to his feelings, and enlists 
them in its holy and happy service. "He has," 
to use the words of a Christian writer, "an inner- 
most apartment in his own soul, within which he 

. * Matt. vii. 20. John xiii 17. 
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can retire, and hold those secret communings which 
are known only to himself and to his God, " unto 
whom all hearts are open and from whom no 
secrets are hid." A heartfelt reception of all the 
truths of the Gospel brought home by the power 
of the Holy Ghost, and conformity to the image 
of Christ, combine to constitute it, and to produce 
"joy and peace in believing." ^ It is called by one 
word : " experience." ® This state of feeling is not 
mere natural emotion. The flame that kindles in 
the bosom of the true believer has been lighted by 
"a live coal firom the altar."* The actual word, 
" feeling," occurs only twice throughout the Bible. 
"Who being past feeling,"® etc. : i,e,, who are in a 
hardened state of heart. And again : " We have not 
an High Priest who cannot be touched with a feel- 
ing of our infirmities," ' etc. We do not find the 
word in the plural number, as denoting our natural 
sensations; not that the "feelings," as they are 
termed, are altogether left out, or lost sight o^ in 
the Word of God. Love, indeed, when felt and 
expressed towards our God and Saviour, is a hal- 
lowed affection of an exalted and refined nature, 

* Rom. XV. 13. Bom. v. 4. 

d Isaiah vi. 6. « Eph. iv. 19. ' Heb. iv. 15. 
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and is rather a prmciple than a passion. When 
our Saviour put that touching, and thrice-repeated 
question to Peter, "Lovest thou Me?" and the 
Apostle replied, " Thou knowest that I love Thee, 
Thou, who canst look into the heart. Thou know- 
est that that heart is impressed with a true and 
deep and reverential aflfection for Thee," what did 
our Lord go on to say ? He did not say, " Cherish 
this rapturous state of feeling, enjoy this delightful 
sensation; but^ 'Feed my sheep: feed my lambs.' 
Go, and show your holy afifeotion for Me, by a 
pretctical discharge of that special duty which is 
laid upon you as one of my Apostles." The Saviour, 
who was full of affection Himself, did not, we pre- 
sume, wish to chill or check the hallowed warmth 
of His late fallen, but now penitent, Apostle. But 
He wished that it should not vent and waste itself 
in mere expressions of attachment, but that it 
should also manifest itself in doing His wilL The 
outward exhibition in the Christian's life of this 
inward feeling in the Christian's bosom, is thus 
pithily expressed by Baxter, " Love is both work 
and wages.'' 

There is however a class of religionists whose 
natural feelings only cure excited when engaged in 
religious worship ; who speak about holy things 
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with an unholy familiarity, withont any coites^ 
ponding action in their daily lives, — ^'^ deceiving 
and being deceived;'' This is indi9ed a mosf^ nn>* 
healtihjr and nnsafe state of* mind and' character. 
To such, the question of the Apostle^ ''Know ye 
not yonr own selves?" may be most fitly addressed; 
One evening I was informed that a young woman^ 
Sw. Ry wished to see me. Although she did not 
regularly attend my ministry, she would occasion- 
ally come to church, and assist in the choir, for 
she was a good; singer. She was in the habit of 
attending a Wealeyan chapel in a neighbouring 
town. The purport of her visit was to make a 
complaint against a married person, who had been 
guilfy of a violent outn^ upon her sister, who wasr 
mdier weak in her intellect. She, the complainant, 
not only as a sister spake feelingly, but also strongly 
and indignantly, as one profesnz^ religion, of the 
ofTending person, I had then no reason to suspect 
that she was not a sincerely religious young womam 
£ told her that her proper course was to go and lay 
an information before a magistrate against the party.. 
Upon quitting my room, she asked me if I had a' 
copy of tiie ** Pilgrim's Progress," as she wished to 
possess ona I told her that I had not, but that I 
WDtdd procure a copy for her. 
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A few months passed away, and I was surprised 
and shocked at hearing that: S. B. had become a 
mother : so that it: appeared that at the very time 
die had the interview with me, she was growing to 
''guilty fulnesa" A few weeks after her confine- 
ment she brought her infant to the church to ba 
baptized. I had been in the habit of administering 
the Sacrament of Baptism after the congregation 
had left the church. One of the consequences of 
such rubrical irr^ularity, was, that persons very 
unfit to undertake the office of sponsors were in 
the habit of standing as God-parent& It was my 
intention to administer it in future after the second 
lesson. Upon asking S. B. whether she was going 
to stand as God-mother to her child, she replied in 
the affirmative.; on which I said, J could not pos- 
sibly permit her to do so, for two reasons : the 
first. was, it was contrary to the rule of the Church; 
the second was, that she could not conscientiously 
imdertake to "renounce the sinful lusts of the 
flesh," etc. At hearing this she was very angry, 
and said '^she would never come into the church 
again, until she was brought there." I remonstrated 
with her for using such language. She then asked 
if her child was to go unbaptized. I said ** No ; " 
but that if she procured a person that I would 
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approve o( as a Grod-mother, I would baptize her 
child. This was soon managed, and the baptism 
accordingly took placa She adhered to her threat 
of never coming to the chnrch. I saw no more of 
her, nntil abont a twelvemonth after I was informed 
that she was taken dangerously ilL I immediately 
went to see her, although I was not sent for. I 
found her in a most alarming state : her face was 
much discoloured, and she was perfectly dea^ but 
quite sensible. Upon my approaching her bed, 
beside which one of her sisters was sitting, she 
fixed her eye on me, whilst tear after tear flowed 
down her cheek. As it was utterly useless to 
sp^ak or to read to her, I pointed with my finger 
upwards, intimating in what direction her thoughts 
should be fixed. I then knelt down, and prayed 
most earnestly for her. On rising from my knees, 
she called her sister to her, and said, '' Tell Mr. G. 
to continue to pray for me as long as I am alive." 
On leaving her, I took her by the hand, and again 
pointed upwards. She died in the course of the 
night. Those tears which she shed, were a proof 
that she was far, very far from being "past feeling." 
May they have flowed from a broken and a contrite 
heart 1 And as the name of Jesus was certainly 
no strange name to her ears, and as it had been 
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over and over again uttered by her, when singing 
some of the Grospel hymns, charity, which "hopeth 
all things," so far as there is room for even a gleam 
of hope to enter, leads me to indulge the hope, that 
whilst she saw and bewailed herseK as a sinner, 
she also saw by the eye of faith her Saviour ; and 
that like another '' woman in the city who was a 
sinner," she found pardon and peace at the last^ 
where alone it is to be found, — even in that pre- 
cious blood "which cleanseth from all sin," with 
respect to those who " truly repent, and unfeignedly 
believa" 




THE GOSPEL IN THE 
-BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER** 

Br a chaipd Imflt &om a grant from the GoTEmmentr 
neady fifty yeaia ago^ at Southsea, Hanta, of which 
I was the fiist IncmnbeDt^ there was this peca- 
liaiity, — the pulpit and the reading desk, as it 
was then called, were placed on each side, and a 
little in advance o^ the C!ommnnion tables and 
¥^ere exactly the same in design and in their 
proportions. If I remember rightly, it was called 
the '^Jersey'' style, or pattern. Although in all 
probability it was not so intended, yet such an 
arrangement seemed to me to symbolize the joint 
importance and efficacy of preaching and of pray- 
ing. I intentionally place the one beforo the other; 
for I do not think it possible to overrate the 
faithM preaching of God's Holy Word, as a prime 
and, with Grod's blessing, an effectual means of graca 
I would not be supposed to depreciate other means 
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o£ grace, particularly our truly scriptural and im^ 
presfiiYe Liturgy. I sympathize neither with thc»e 
who hold the sermon to be everything, nor with 
&ase who place the Prayer-book in the fore-ground, 
and thcisermon in the back-ground. Both should 
occupy their respective positions in the services of 
our Church. Comparisons need not be instituted 
witk xespeat to their relative importance and 
efficiency. Both are instruments in the Lord's 
hands of flilfilb'ng His everlasting purposes of love 
and mercy ; both have the same common object 
and end : viz^ to promote the honour and glory of 
tiiei triune Jehovah, and the* spiritual and eternal 
good of the devout worshipper, and teachable 
listener to God's Holy Word. Not tiiat I agree 
wi^i Hiose who regard the Prayer-book as the 
exponent or interpreter of the Bible: For the one 
is fallible,' being the composition of man ; the other 
is infallible, being the Word of God. The onl^ 
sure and safe guide into^ all truth is ''the Spirit of 
tenth." 

They who depreciatis and misrepresent our Book 
of Common Prayer, would do well to bear in mind 
tiie high character which that eminent Christian' 
and Nonconformist, Sobert Hall, gave of it, in the 
following words: "The Evangelical purity of its 
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sentiments, the chastened fervour of its devotionSy 
and the majestic simplicity of its language, have 
combined to place it in the very first rank of un- 
inspired compositions." I am not disposed to find 
fault with those who prefer extemporaneous prayer 
to a written " form of sound words." Doubtless on 
certain occasions, especially when visiting persons 
whether in sickness or in sorrow, no manual of 
devotions furnishes the prayer which is exactly 
suitable to the particular case ; but for public 
devotion, such a liturgy as we have the privily of 
possessing, if we " pray with the spirit and with 
the understanding also," is an inestimable blessing. 
" Though aU Churches in the world," is the language 
of one of many of its panegyrists,* "have, and ever 
had, forms of prayer ; yet none was ever blessed 
with so comprehensive, so exact, so inoffensive 
a composition as ours; which is so judiciously 
contrived that the wisest may exercise at once their 
knowledge and devotion, and yet so plain that the 
most ignorant may pray with the understanding; 
so fuU, that nothing is omitted which is fit to be 
asked in public, and so particular, that it com- 
priseth most things which we would ask in private ; 

^Dean Comber. 
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and yet so short, as not to tire any that hath true 
devotion. Its doctrine is pure and primitive, its 
ceremonies so few and innocent, that most of the 
Christian world agree in them; its method is 
exact and natural; its language significant and 
perspicuous, most of the words and phrases being 
taken out of the Holy Scriptures, and the rest are 
the expresi^ons of the first and purest ages, so that 
whosoever takes exception at these, must quarrel 
with the language of the Holy Ghost^ and fall out 
with the Church in her greatest innocence." And, 
in the language of the most excellent and impartial 
Grotius (who was no member o^ nor had any 
obligation to, this Church), 'The English Liturgy 
comes so near to the primitive pattern, that none of 
the reformed Churches can compare with it.'" 
To this just eulogium I would add another from 
the pen of one who was once prejudiced against 
it, but who quitted the ranks of Dissent for those 
of the Church of England : " There is this great 
advantage in a written Liturgy, — ^that it effectually 
prevents the introduction of false doctrines into the 
worship of Gk)d. It is no slight argument," he 
continues, ''in favour of the use of our Liturgy, 
that it has been the means honoured of God of 
preserving Scriptural truth in the Church, and has 
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jnfwed,mithaB lieeB often called, tke Imi 
fkeft cea be pRedied.* ^ 

It iB, indeed, no d^^ cnoD nd i im on onr litnigp; 
fkeft A kuge amoiait of Evangalicel tnUi, irtndi is 

QOQCBnxY^ wD fluvsiioB. IS psesentod ^o Hie imnnn 
sad, by the Uening of God,lKoiq^ home to Ifce 
hesilB of flioee who qwritosHy join in onr hsi ki w od 
services : so fhst if there weie no Cutfafi|l presdiing 
of God's Holy Word, it would of itadf fninish sa 
snswer to that in^ortsnt question, ''What nrast I 
dotobes8:ved?'' In almost every psge it honoois 
Christ ; not only in the ficeqiient mentioa of Ihat 
''name which is above every name^" but in the 
maiq^ express dedamtions of His work of redeem- 
ing lovBL The Cross of a cmcified Saviour, the 
only refiige for a sinfiil sonl, stands out in bold 
relifiC 

In a fidendly conversation which I had with a 
pious Dissenter, who occaaionally attended the 
parish ehnieh, I mentioned how tmly spiritiial 
were the Services of our Common Prayer-book. 
He admitted that they were so ; but he added tiiat 
they were calculated only for real believers : lihat 



^ ** Meek's Reaaons for Attachment and Conformity to the 
Chnroth of Eng^nd," pp. 146, 147. 
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m nnoeoiverted person was not likely to derive any 
benefit from them. I told him that nnqnesticmably 
all tlie Services were drawn np under the sup- 
position. and hope that all who joined in them 'were 
nally and truly what they professed to be. I added, 
moreover, that it would be impracticaMe to have 
ODB part of *ihe Service for converted persons, and 
another part for the unconverted ; at Sesame time, 
Ijiaid, that as the .Gt»spel was in the Fray^-book, 
an unconveited person's heart might be soft^ied and 
ohanged by ihe Hofy Spirit^ from merely hearing 
those heart-afifecting truths of the Gospel which 
abound therdn. I instanced several; among others, 
those awakening sentences of Holy Scripture, witii 
some of which the Service is commenced,— 4henihe 
eonfessionj— 'the opening addresses in the litany, 
in which we beseech the Triune God to '' have mercy 
upon us miserable sinners," — ^the collects, especially 
one which probably is biit seldom used, but which 
is enjoined to be read optionally after the prayers^ 
in which we acknowledge ourselves to be '' tied and 
kmnd by the chain of our sins," etc. I pointed 
out how the sufTerings of the Saviour for us men 
.and for our salvation, were repeatedly noticed, 
especially in the litany, in which '' His agony and 
bloody sweat, His Cross and passion," were so 
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affectingly spoken o£ I then related to In'm the 
following case. 

An aged man, who had been a regular attendant 
at the church, was laid upon his bed, from which 
he was never to rise aliva Towards the dose of 
his life he was perfectly deaf as well as blind. 
Every avenue to either his understanding or his 
heart was closed, as far as human instrumentality 
was concerned. The senses of taste and of touch 
were ail that were left unimpaired. Outheevemng 
of the day on which he died, I went into his room, 
and on entering it, I heard him crying out, "0 
Lamb of God, that takest away the sins, of the 
world, have mercy on me ! " He was utterly un- 
conscious of my presence : I had not even taken 
him by the hand. There was that aged man, 
eighty-three years of age, cut off from all commu- 
nication with man, as far as sight and hearing were 
concerned, communing ** in his chamber " with his 
God and Saviour, in that truly Christian prayer. 
I asked his wife whether he was in the habit of 
offering up that prayer ? She said, " Yes : he was 
always repeating it." " Now," I said to my dissent- 
ing parishioner, '' Where did that dying man learn 
that prayer? Even in the church, and from the 
Common Prayer-book of the Church of England I ** 
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And as it came from his hearty which I doubt not 

it did, for there was a " fervency of spirit " in the 

tone with which he uttered it, I could not but 

thank my God, that, next to His own Holy Word, 

our National Church has that blessed formulary of 

prayer and praise, that compendium of Gospel 

truth, and Gospel practice, which is contained 

in our Book of Common Prayer, — ^that "form of 

sound words," the most complete manual of public 

devotion to all persons, educated and uneducated^ 

at all times, and under all states and conditions of 

life, in weal and in woe, in sickness and in health, 

in life and in death. 

If such be the character of our Liturgy, and if 

it be calculated, when read impressively by the 

Minister, and joined in heartily and devoutly by 

the congregation, to render an acceptable service 

of prayer and praise to the Most High, through 

the one great Intercessor, it is a matter of regret 

that its effectiveness is much weakened, if not 

altogether destroyed, by the careless and indevout 

reading of it by some> and by the making it a 

vehicle of a musical performance by others. Even 

in Cathedrals, where there is a decided improve* 

ment in the manner in which the service is 

conducted, compared with what it was in my 

E 
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dw* *• intonii* and the cliaatu^ is 

Z stitr to ""S"*® *°^ please the ear than to 

^^MM the heart with a sense of the solemn bua- 

^^^,fcidi it oaght to be engaged So differently 

^^^iBatmi "^ ^""^ minds and tastes; that I am 

te fcw denjing that the heart may be engaged 

^ w w^ "^ ^^ °^ pleased with, the seethetic 

^fi^p which ia becomiag bo very general ; but, 

ja otMnby chnichee especially, the intoning of 

tke pnyo^ a°d the monotonous and rapid manneE 

IB iriiich the service is perfoimed, aeem to imply a 

yant of lererence in those who conduct it ; and, 

jodging from my own experience when fonning one 

of the congi^ation, positively throws a damp on 

the devotional feelings. I am no advocate for a 

cletgyman being an actor, and "spouting" with 

theatrical effect; God forbid; but if out prayers 

asd pmisea proceed &om the heart (and if they 

do not, they are as unmeaning aa sounding brass, 

or a tinkling cymbal), the voice and manner will 

niost assuredly testify that the reader is also a 

worshipper " in spirit and in tmOi ; " and it may 

be said of him, as it was of Ihe Apostle^ "Behold 

he prayeth." 



"TOO LATE." 

A FX7BLICATI0N appeared some few years ago, en- 
titled, "It is never too late to mend." The title 
was a very taking one; and the contents, I was 
informed (for I never read the book), were of an 
impressive, instructive, and encouraging character. 
The sentiment however which the title of the book 
expresses, when viewed simply by itself without 
any qualification or modification, should be re- 
ceived with caution ; for whilst it may do good, 
it may also do hann. It would do good, when it 
encourages any one who is sincere and earnest and 
diligent in wishing and trying to become a really 
changed character in the sight of Ood, truly and 
deeply penitent for all his past sins, and firmly 
believing, and solely relying, on a crucified Saviour, 
for the pardon of them. On the other hand, it 
would do harm, if it should encourage any one to 
put ofiP, to an uncertain period, serious thoughts 
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and purposes of amendment : for it is very natural 
for such an one to say, '' If I can be saved in a 
moment, or at the eleventh hour, I need not trouble 
myself, or take very great pains about getting to 
heaven.** But the question may still be asked by 
some, '' Is it ever too late to mend ?" Whilst there 
is life^ is there not hope ? In a well-known hymn, 
which begins^ " life is the time to serve the Lord,'' 
we read, 

''And while the lamp holds out to bum. 
The vilest sinner may return." 

There is a well-known couplet current in the 
county of Dorset^ and probably in other counties 
also, — 

** Between the stirmp and the ground 
He mercy sought, and mercy fonnd." 

The case of the penitent and believing thie^ is 
produced as an instance and proof that '* it is never 
too late to mend." Doubtless, that forgiven and 
accepted sinner is a standing monument of true 
conversion to Ood through Jesus Christy at the 
very last moments of his life. But, as it has been 
well remarked, ^ There is one such instance given, 
that none should despair; but only one such 
instance, that none should presume." There is a 
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Tery wise and striking sentiment on this point 
which I have met with : viz, " Sincere repentance 
is never too late, but a late repentance is seldom 
sincere." • 

In answering such a very solemn and important 
question, " Is it ever too late to mend ? " one who 
is taught by God's Holy Spirit, will not answer it 
according to his own opinions, or those of others, 
which are of themselves liable to be mistaken, but 
according to what he finds revealed concerning it 
in the Word of God. Now, what do we find 
there? "My Spirit shall not always strive with 
man."^ God had borne much and long, even 
sixteen hundred yeai'S, with the wickedness of his 
creatures. At last, even His forbearance and 
patience was exhausted. A farther space for re- 
pentance of one hundred and twenty years was 
granted, and at their expiration. His anger was 
poured forth in the all-devouring deluge. There 
are several other passages which are to the same 
effect " Then shall they call upon Me, but I will 
not answer; they shall seek Me early, but they 
shall not find Me." ® " And when ye spread your 
hands, I will hide mine eyes from you ; yea, when 



Bishop HalL ^Gen. vi. 3. cprov. L 28. 
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JB make many prayers^ I will not hear. Mine eye 
shall not spare, neither will I have pity: and 
though they cry in mine ears with a loud yoice, 
yet will I not hear them."^ "They shall go with 
iheii flocks and with their herds to seek the Lord ; 
but they shall not find Him ; He hath withdrawn 
Himself from them." ® '' Strive to enter in at the 
atndt gate," are the words of our blessed Lord and 
Saviour: "for many, I say unto you, will seek 
to enter in, and shall not be able."' Notwith- 
standing these and other similar plain and awful 
declarations of Holy Scripture, we^ who minister 
in holy things^ do not presume to take upon our- 
selves, and from our own judgment, to say wJim it 
is too late to ^' seek the Lord." We hold not the 
keys of heaven or hell ; but we do hold the Word 
of Otod ; and although in that Word there are 
abundant and gracious invitations, and promises 
of pardon and acceptance to every truly penitent 
sinner who returns, like the broken-hearted prodigal, 
to his heavenly Father, through Christ, who is the 
only way, in repentance and feiath, it holds out 
no encouragement to any, to put off their return to 
God^ wilfully and deliberately, like another Felix, 

d£zek. Tiii. IS. ^Hosea v. 6. ^ Luke zm. 24 
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who said, ''when I have a conyenient season, I 
will call for thee."^ "We must not soften down 
God's own words," are the words of that late highly- 
gifted and excellent minister, Charles Bridges, "by 
a misplaced tenderness. Have they never been 
fearfully proved to be true, in the dying chamber 
of the hardened sinner, or on the scaffold, — ^who 
has neglected, perhaps scoffed at, the Gospel, who 
has never sent up one cry of mercy for his soul ? 
Have there never been warnings of the danger 
of a too late repentance? — of the worthlessness 
of confessions of sin which have been forced by 
fear, — ^howling on his bed, not weeping at the 
cross?" 

I was informed that a young man, T. S., was in 
a very bad state of healtL I immediately called 
at his father's house, where he was living, but he 
had gone out. He was one of several children 
whose education had been sadly neglected. I do 
not recollect ever having seen him at church. He 
had no settled occupation, but I believe he assisted 
his father, in his business as a small farmer. I 
knew nothing of his habits of life previously to 
my interview with him. Ko sooner did I see him, 

s Ada xxiv. 25. 
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when I next called, than I at once saw that disease 
had laid its heavy, I may say deadly, hand upon 
him. His pallid countenance, and hollow eye, and 
difficulty of breathing, and sepulchral tone of voice, 
were unmistakeable evidence that decline had 
already made serious ravages on his health and 
strength. I spoke to him as one, whose dayB, to 
all human appearance, were fast drawing to a close. 
The two chief points on which I dwelt, were his 
sinfulness, and his need of a Saviour. With re- 
spect to the first point, T was surprised to find, 
that instead of making those flimsy excuses which 
too many allege, — ^viz., "that they have not been 
so very great sinners ; " " that they have done 
nobody any harm;" "that they are not worse 
than others," — ^he frankly, and with eveiy appear- 
ance of sincerity and sorrow, owned that he had 
been a very great sinner. Although he had not 
been "brought up in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord," he laid the blame at none other door 
than, his own ; and by his words, as well as looks, 
he was evidently concerned about his soul. With 
regard to the second, and all-important point, — 
viz., how his soul was to be saved, he listened with 
rapt attention, as I opened in all their fulness and 
sweetness, those saving sounds, " Believe on the 
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Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved." His 
fiaitli, in this cardinal truth of the Gospel, seemed 
to me^ as far as man can judge, a heartfelt, as 
well as an intelligent faitL He saw the reason- 
ableness as well as the goodness and the mercy 
and the sufficiency, of that chief element in the 
scheme of salvation: viz., "the just dying for the 
unjust" The Bible, and a book of prayers suitable 
to the sick, were always on his bed, when not in 
his hands. Whilst I was reading portions of 
the Holy Scriptures to him, and offering up a 
prayer for him, there was a quiet earnestness in 
his manner, which betokened that his heart was 
engaged in those solemn exercises. In a word, 
he "lay low" and "looked high," — a penitent 
sinner at the foot of the cross. Although he 
said but little, the little that he did say was of a 
very hopeful character. He rested wholly and 
solely on the sin-atoning blood, and law-fulfilling 
righteousness of the Saviour, for pardon and ac- 
ceptance. 

Upon calling on him one day, I was much 
struck with his altered appearance, although there 
were no signs of approaching dissolution. He 
expressed a wish that I should make his will for 
him, to which I readily assented. I made a rough 
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draft of it^ and took it home with me to write it 
in due form. My curate was then living with me, 
and as writing by candle-light was irksome to me, 
I asked him to transcribe it On casting his eye 
over it, he observed that no executor had been 
appointed. He said he would copy it the first 
thing in the morning, and that the defect might 
be supplied in the course of the day. Between 
six and seven o'clock the next morning, my ser- 
vant rapped at my door and informed me, that 

T. S. was veiy desirous of seeing me and Mr. ^ 

my curate. I instantly rose fix)m my bed, and 

awoke Mr. , and told him to make all possible 

haste, and copy out the wilL It took him at 
least half an hour to write it We then made all 
speed to go to him : the distance could not have 
been more than from eight to ten minutes walk 
firom my housa Just as we came within sight of 
his father's house, the aunt of T. S. was eagerly 
watching our approacL As we came within sight, 
and on her exclaiming ** Here they are," the dying 
young man feU back and expired. Ere I entered 
the room, he had ceased to breathe. We were 
just ''too late." His aunt informed me that his 
anxiety to see us was painful in the extreme, for 
he wished, for particular reasons, which I am not 
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at liberty to divulge, that his will should have all 
the validity of law. Alas, it was now of no more 
weight or authority than the paper on which it 
was written. Bitterly, but unavailingly, did I and 

Mr. chide ourselves for the delay. Had the 

messenger who sununoned us, said that he was 
dying, we should have made even more haste than 
we did, and we might have arrived in time for 
him to have signed the wilL But it was ''too 
late." 

What^ then, is the lesson which the above sim- 
ple and affecting narrative should teach? even 
that which is contained in the following passages 
erf Holy Writ: "Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might; for there is no work, 
nor desire, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the 
grave, whither thou goest*'^ "Boast not thyself 
of to-morrow; for thou knowest not what a day 
may bring fortL"^ K delays are dangerous in 
matters relating only to this fleeting scene, where 
nothing and nobody " continue in one stay,'' how 
tax more dangerous are they with respect to the 
unchangeable and etenud interests of "the soul ! 
But few of " the children of this world " n^lect 

^ EocUb. iz. 10. ^ ProY. zzvii 1. 
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to seize what are called, and sometiines mis-called, 
"golden opportunities" of advancing and securing 
their worldly interests and happiness. Truly did 
our Lord say, "The children of this world are wiser 
in their generation than the children of light" 
And when they do miss such opportunities, how 
bitter is their self-reproach ! This, we believe, will 
constitute no small part of the sufferings of the 
lost soul: viz, the remembrance of the many 
opportunities which were neglected, of judgments 
which were unheeded, of mercies which were 
slighted, of warnings unimproved, and thus fail- 
ing to seek and secure the things which belong to 
their present and everlasting peace. It was this 
sad and affecting thought which drew tears from 
the eyes of our compassionate Saviour, when, des- 
cending, for the last time, from the Mount of 
Olives, the doomed city of Jerusalem burst upon 
His view, and He exclaimed, "If thou hadst 
known, even thou in this thy day, the things 
which belong unto thy peace ; but now they are 
hid from thine eyes." It would seem from the 
hypothetical form of speech, "If thou hadst 
known," etc., that they lacked the opportunity. 
The words, however, of our Saviour are rather ex- 
pressive of His tender concern for them, that they 
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did not avail themselyes of the opportunity^ and 
might be rendered, " Oh, that thou hadst known," 
etc. '' Seek ye the Lord while He may be found : 
call ye upon Him while He is near." "To-day, 
while it is called to-day, harden not your hearta" 
To-monow it may be " too late." 



A FEW WORDS ABOUT NAVVIES. 

In the year 1860, the Salisbury and Yeovil Railway, 
which intersects my parish, was commenced. About 
one hundred navvies were employed in the forma- 
tion of it between Sherborne and Yeovil, a large 
proportion of whom resided in the village. At the 
same time the Great Western was making their 
line from Yeovil to Weymouth. As there was a 
large number of men employed, a meeting was held 
in Yeovil, and a subscription entered into, for 
obtaining the services of a Scripture reader. The 
first that was appointed was the son of a clergyman. 
Upon his entering on his duties in my parish, he 
reported to me that his reception was anything but 
favourable; that the navvies would not listen to 
him, because he was a parson, and wore, in their 
language, a white choker. He assured them that 
he was not a clergyman, although he was the son 
of one. I recommended him to wear a black 
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choker, whicli he did, and they then listened to 
him. I had not had hitherto any experience what- 
ever with this peculiar class of labourers. When 
they were working on that part of the line which 
was very near to the Vicarage house, I used to meet 
them going to, and returning from their work, when 
a mutual greeting took place. A large number 
of them, when they ceased from their work for 
their midday meal, would sit under the wall which 
enclosed the Vicarage premises. On these occasions 
I would speak to them in a kindly way, and 
distributed tracts, which they almost to a man 
received. I also gave them permission to draw 
water to supply their tin cans &om my pump, 
instead of going to the river for that purpose. I 
also wrote a few letters for some who could not 
wiita On becoming more acquainted with them, I 
spoke to them about their religious state, but at first 
without any encouragement firom them. On one 
occasion, as I was walking on the ridge of a deep 
cutting, I heard one of the gang pointing me out as 
the parson: upon which one of his mates said that 
''I was not wanted," or words to that effect, ''as 
there was no heaven or helL" I mentioned this to 
the Scripture reader who had succeeded the first, 
and who was more suitable and acceptable to the 
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navvies, inasmuch as he was not so well-bred and 
educated as the former one. He was an Irishman, 
and had been a Boman Catholic, but had been 
brought to see the errors of that Church, and 
had renounced them. He had been evidently 
accustomed to argue, and was not only sharp- 
witted, but possessed also an excellent temper, as 
well as a quiet humour. He informed me one 
day, that on reading to them, when they were resting 
from their work, one of them, probably the indi- 
vidual whom I overheard to say that there was no 
heaven or hell, made the same awful statement. 
On which, the Scripture reader challenged him to 
a discussion on the pointy which was agreed to. 
What the arguments were which the Scripture 
reader produced I know not ; but the result, was 
that, in the judgment of the navvies who acted as 
umpires, he obtained a complete victory over his 
opponent: who, failing to overcome him by fedr 
words, proceeded to threaten him with violence, a 
sure sign of a bad cause. This, however, the rest 
of the navvies, much to their credit, would not 
permit They said he had been fairly beaten, and 
protected the victor from any rough treatment. 

On one occasion, on a Saturday afternoon, when 
ihey were paid their wages, as I was walking 
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through the village, I met a female relative who 
was staying with me, walking in great haste, who 
asked me to give her my arm, as a large number of 
the navvies were coming down the street, which 
rather alarmed her. On my escorting her, a huge 
feUow came up to me and seized me by my arm. 
Some bystanders exclaimed, " That's the parson ! " 
** I know it," he said : " I'm not going to hurt him." 
Although I felt a little uncomfortable from being 
in the grip of such a powerful man, I quietly said, 
** Well, my friend, what do you want ? " He 
replied, "I shall come and see you to-morrow," 
meaning, I supposed, that he would come to church. 
"You must not come in this trim," I said, partly 
alluding to his dress and partly to his manner, 
which impressed me with the idea that he had been 
drinking, although he was not intoxicated: "go 
home, and put yourself to rights." He walked on 
with us, still holding me tight by the arm. After 
a little time he released me from his grasp. He did 
not, however, fulfil his promise of coming to see me 
the next day. After he had left me, I spoke to 
another navvy who was standing at his door, and 
I asked him what his name was ? A very unwise 
question this, by the way, for not a few, it may 
be suspected, have left their native place, some of 

F 
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whom have fled from justice, and others have 
deserted their wives and children, Unquestion- 
ably, as a body, they had got a bad name. But I 
am bound to say, that during the time they were 
living in my parish, there were no unusual depre- 
dations committed, although there was a large 
amount of immorality. Very few remain for any 
length of time in one and the same place. " I am 
not going to tell you my name," was the man's 
reply. "Well," I said, "I really do not want to 
know your name, but I asked the question merely 
to get into conversation with you." I then asked 
him, what was nearly as unwise a question, — ^where 
he came from ? At first he demurred to answer it 
Presently he said, "Do you know where Hamp- 
shire is?" "I ought to," I replied, "for I lived 
for many years, particularly the earlier part of 
my life, in that county." He then commenced a 
sort of cross-examination. "Do you know where 
Portsdown hill is?" "To be sure I do, for my 
father lived very near to it" **Do you know 
where Cosham is ? " " Yes : just at the foot of it" 
" Well, I don't live there, when I'm at home. Do 
you know where Bedhampton is ? " " Yes," I said, 
with some feeling: "for this lady's father and 
mother and other relatives lie in Bedhampton 
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churcliyard." We thus got into conversation. I 
mention this simple circumstance to show that it 
requires a certain tact and knowledge of human 
nature^ to get on with this peculiar class of our 
countrymen. One is more likely, especially a 
clergyman, of whom they seem to be somewhat 
suspicious and on their guard, to get them to listen 
to you, particularly on reUgious subjects, by intro- 
ducW any ordin^ topic instead of luring in 

This remark recalls to my recollection another 
and more affecting instance. 

It was thought desirable that there should be a 
chaplain appointed, as well as the Scripture-reader. 
The clergyman who was appointed, although a con- 
scientious and good man, had a shy and awkward 
manner, and was consequently ill-fitted to deal 
with such a class of persons. He informed me one 
day that there was a young man dangerously ill^ 
and that on visiting him, he evinced no desire for his 
ministrations ; and when he offered to read or pray 
to him, he civilly declined his offer, and that he 
had^ in consequence, ceased to visit him* Without 
any presumption, I hope, on my part, I said I 
would go and see him, and try whether I could 
succeed better than he did. I accordingly went; 
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and found him sittdng np, but evidently in a 
sinking state. He was quite young, and of most 
interesting appearance. I had heard from the 
chaplain, that he bore a very good character, which 
the person, at whose house he lodged, confirmed. 
I spoke to him about his bodily health ; and as I 
saw at a glance that he was in a rapid decline, I 
suggested that he should try what change of air 
might do, especially that of his native place ; and 
that if he would consent to go, I added that there 
would be no difficulty about sending him, provided 
it was not very distant He told me it was in 
Sussex. On hearing which, I said, that Sussex 
was a county, the very name of which always 
sounded very pleasantly in my ears, for my first 
curacy was in that coimty. I then told him the 
name of the parish, or rather parishes, for I had 
charge of two. He said he knew the place well, 
for they were not far off his own parish, which 
was Harting. The ice being thus broken, we got 
into conversation; and on asking him about his 
relatives or friends, he said that he had none that 
he knew of; that he was brought up in the parish 
workhouse, although he believed he had a sister 
in London. Having thus got the ear of the poor 
fellow, and I may add, won his confidence, for he 
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saw that I was interested about him, I then spoke 
to him about his soul. He listened to me with 
seeming interest, and I then offered to read to him, 
and to pray for him, which he readily assented to. 
I then left him, and promised to call on him the 
next day. Some alarming symptoms, however, 
manifested themselves in the course of the nighty 
and on being asked whether he would wish to 
see me, he said he would wait till the morning, 
probably from a desire not to disturb my rest; 
but before the morning he died. 

On the chaplain resigning his office, I undertook 
to give the navvies a service on Sunday afternoons, 
at the. " huts," as they were called, — a temporary 
dwelling on the side of the line. I had previously 
ascertained that such a service would be acceptable 
to some of the occupants. Accordingly I went up 
in my gown, attended by the Scripture-reader and 
by the clerk of the parish, who was a good singer. 
I also took with me some hymn books. From 
«ight to twelve, as far as my memory serves me, 
attended. We first sang a hymn, in which several 
of the navvies joined, and after offering up a 
short prayer, I r^ad and expounded some plain and 
impressive passages of Scripture. I concluded by 
offering up a short prayer. They were very atten- 
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tive^ and after thanking me, expiessed a hope that 
I would come again. An incident occnrred, which 
may appear ahnost of too trivial a nature to be 
mentioBed, but I do so to show that however rough 
in their exterior most of the navvies are, some of 
tiiem are not devoid of what may be termed good 
manners, or good breeding. On rising from my 
knees^ after having prayed, as there was no stool, 
still less, no hassock, the sawdust, with which the 
floor was covered, clung to my trousers, which one 
of the navvies near me wiped o£F with his slop. 
I also supplied them with small Testaments, which 
the British and Foceign Bible Society most libeiv 
ally placed at my disposal, and which, after writing 
their names in them, they thankfully received. 

As the numbers increased, and the room was 
too small to accommodate them, and particularly 
as the time of the year had become more favour- 
able for holding the meeting in the open air, I 
did so, and the attendance became larger. One 
Sunday, after I had offered up the opening prayer, 
I observed two navvies coming towards me from 
the huts. One of them had a pipe in his mouth. 
They came close io me, and sat down on a fonn. 
He passage of Scripture on which I was about to 
speak, was from Matt xvi. 26 : ** For what is a 
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man profited, if he shall gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul ? or what shall a man give 
in exchange for his soul?" I mentioned the 
different kinds of losses to which we oxe more or 
less liable, — such as the loss of health, which 
might be restored; the loss of property, which 
might be replaced; the loss of character, which 
might be regained ; and the loss of liberty, which 
might be recovered. With respect to the last loss, 
I said, that a man might break the laws of his 
country, and be sent to prison ; on which the navvy 
with the pipe in his mouth, said, "That's very 
true : I've been there before now." I was some- 
what tempted to say, *'You will go there again, 
if you do not take care;" but I restrained my 
tongue, and quietly said, "I will thank you not 
to interrupt me." He kept on muttering some- 
thing, and I spoke to one or two who were steady 
men, to try to silence him, or remove him; but 
they shook their heads. As I proceeded to speak 
on the loss of the soul in hell, he said, *' That's not 
in your Book : " whether he meant that there was 
no such place as hell, I know not. However, as 
I saw that he was bent on mischief, I closed my 
Bible, and asked them to join with me in prayer, 
which they all did, with the exception of the dis- 
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turbing navvy, who was becoming more noisy. 
After this interruption, and especially as the other 
navvies did not protect me from it, although on 
speaking to them afterwards, they told me that 
they did not interfere, because he was a quarrelsome 
fellow, and there would have been a serious row if 
they had interfered. In consequence I gave up, 
I hope not in an improper spirit, holding any 
more open-air meetings. Indeed, the cold weather 
was setting in ; so I offered to give those who were 
disposed to come, a short afternoon service in the 
church, which several attended, and they behaved 
very weU. 

After the line was finished, and the navvies had 
dispersed, the Scripture reader showed me a letter 
which he had received from one of the two navvies 
who have been mentioned above, written from 
Kent ; and after stating that he had tried to stop 
his mate, who interrupted me, from attending the 
service at the huts, as he knew that he was not in 
a proper state to do so, he went on to say, that the 
text which Mr. G. had read, and began to explain, 
and the short prayer which he ofiFered up, were 
never out of his thoughts ; and that he hoped he 
was a converted man ; that he read daily the New 
Testament which I had given him, and that he 
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^ndeavoiiTed, so far as lay in his power, to make 
others think and care about their souls. He con- 
cluded by desiring to be remembered to me, and 
added, that if ever he came into Dorsetshire he 
would call on me to thank me in person. But I 
never saw him, or heard anything more of him. 
^' The word of God," which " is quick, and power- 
ful, and sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing 
even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, 
and of the joints and marrow, and is a disceruer of 
the thoughts and intents of the heart," ^ seems to 
have fastened itself, so to speak, on his conscience, 
without any human exposition, or application of it 
"It can come," says an old writer,^ ''where no 
rsearch-warrant from a magistrate can enter." Truly 
did our Lord say, " The words that I speak unto 
you, they are spirit^ and they are Ufa"® "Cast 
thy bread upon the waters : for thou shalt find it 
after many days." ^ 

»Heb. iv. 12. ^ GnmalL c John vL 63. 

^Eccles. XL 1. 



"TEMPERANCE/' versus " TEETOTALISM." 

Oi^ argmnent advanced by the advocates of total 
abstmence &om intoxicating liquors is this, — ^that 
they who indulge in their excess are necessarily 
strangers to the sound of the Gospel, since they 
never attend any place of public worship, and are 
consequently irreclaimable by those means. It 
may be true with respect to a certain number of 
confirmed drunkards. But I regret to state, that I 
have known more than one instance of a person 
who was an habitual drunkard, who, in his sober 
moments, would occasionally, and that not seldom, 
attend at the house of God, who would behave 
decently, and appear to be attentive to the solemn 
service, and who has acknowledged that he was 
impressed for the time with what he had there heard, 
but who, on his engaging again in his worldly 
calling, would return, like "the dog to his own 
vomit, and the sow that is washed to her wallowing 
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in the mire/' to his disgusting and degrading habit. 
The impression was external and transient : like '' a 
morning cloud and the early dew, it went away/' 

This sinful habits which is so general in our 
coxmtry as to have become a national by-word and 
a reproach among other nations, in the opinion of 
some excellenit and well-meaning persons, can only 
be subdued, by human means at least, by total 
sbstinenoe from intoxicating liquors, by the signing 
of a pledge to that effect. I give them full credit 
lor conscientiousness in dischai^ing what they 
consider to be a bounden duty, in urging on the 
victims of intemperance a course of action, which, 
in tiieir opinion, is the remedy for so wide-spread, 
inveterate, and destructive an evil ; destructive, if 
unsubdued, both to the soul and body. I do not 
believe that the greater number of these philan- 
thropists regard total abstinence from fermenting 
liquors, whatever some who have taken the pledge 
may do, as an end, but rather as a means to an 
end. But I think it may be questioned whether 
their good intentions and their sanguine wishes are 
realized to the extent which they fondly imagine 
they are. As Lord Bacon observes, "Men mark 
the hits and not the misses." We hear a good deal 
of those who have faithfully observed the pledge. 
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but nothing of those who have broken it. With 
respect to the former, whilst I rejoice if even one 
drunkard has been reclaimed from his besetting sm 
by the adoption of such means, I do not hesitate 
to say of the system, if it deserves the name, what 
our Lord said to the ruler who asked Him, *' What 
shall I do that I may inherit eternal life ? " " One 
thing thou lackest" It lacketh the sound, religious 
principle of the fear and the love of God, and of 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, which is the only 
real security against the falling back into the com- 
mission of the sin of drunkenness, or of any other 
sin. There is a certain obstinacy of purpose, and of 
resolute self-will and self-reliance in some persons, 
who, when they say they will do, or will not do, 
such and such a thing, hold it to be a point of 
honour to keep their word, and who are enabled 
for a certain length of time to do so. Self-reliance, 
when it is subordinated to dependence upon Gk)d 
and the help of the Holy Spirit, which is promised 
to all who feel their need of it and earnestly seek 
it in prayer, is a very valuable quality or disposi- 
tion; but if destitute of that higher and holier 
and firmer principle, is liable to exalt itself into 
presumptuous confidence and Pharisaical self-right- 
eousness. It is written, " He that trusteth to his 
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own heart is a fool." " The fear of man," we are 
told on the same high authority, " maketh a snare." 
Such persons who are influenced by this motive 
are ashamed or afraid of what their fellow-creatures 
may think or say of them if they should fly from 
their verbal or written agreement. But such an 
engagement is not of so binding a nature as to hold 
them fast by it, or for any great length of time. 
Such security against falling away in the time of 
temptation is, like all other securities which are 
only of the earth, earthly, unstable, and not to be 
depended upon. Whereas, God has given us in 
His Holy Word a sure and safe rule for our conduct, 
which, if in prayer for, and dependence upon the 
promised aid of the Holy Spirit, and in a posture 
of watchftOness we observe, wiU enable us to resist 
aU temptations to sin, both from within and from 
without. That rule, if not absolutely rejected by 
those who take the pledge, is in effect, put in the 
back-ground by them, as if they considered man's 
rule to be more efficacious in subduing this mon- 
strous evil than 6od*s rule. In that Word we find, 
among other fruits of the Spirit which are enjoined, 
" Temperance." I do not find total abstinence from 
any thing, except from what is positively and 
clearly sinful, even mentioned. Under the law, 
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the priests were commanded not to drink wine nor 
strong drink when they went into the tabemacU of 
the coTigregaiion,^ a prohibition which clearly proves 
that at all other times it was allowable. So the 
Bechabites were commended for their scrupulous 
observance of the practice which was required of 
them by their forefathers, of abstaining &om 
drinking wine at alL But they were a distinct 
race &om the Jews, and although believers in, and 
worshippers of, the one true God, they were not 
taken into covenant with Him by the rite of cir- 
cumcision. As such, they had rules prescribed for 
their conduct peculiar to themselves, just as the 
Nazarites had for themselves. So that, except as 
an example of obedience and steady adherence to 
those rules, they are no authority for either Jews 
or Christians to abstain from the moderate use of 
those things which " God hath given us richly to 
enjoy." I am aware that the advocates of total 
abstinence deny that wine and other fementing 
liquors are to be included among those gifts. I 
decline to enter into an argument on that point 
The onus prdbandi rests with them. I need do no 
more than state that our blessed Lord, by His own 

"Levit X. 8, 9. 
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example, and one of the Apostles in his Epistle to 
Timothy,^ has sanctioned the moderate use of wina 
The same Apostle bids his Ephesian brethren '' not 
to be drunk with wine, wh&r&m is excess** ° a pas- 
sage clearly implying that a moderate use of wine 
was allowable. So it was one of the qualifications 
for the office of a bishop, that he should be a person 
" not given to wine." ^ The word in the original 
signifies one who is quarrelsome and abusive, like a 
drunkard In the marginal reading of the passage 
we find this explanation of the term, "not ready 
to quarrel, and ofifer wrong, as one in wine." The 
Greek word which is translated in our Bible 
"Temperance" literally means "self-government," 
— ^the exercise of a spiritual, supernatural power by 
which a man or woman is enabled to restrain 
within due bounds the indulgence of our natural 
appetites and passions, which, unless kept in sub- 
jection, are sure to get the mastery over us. The 
only firm security, then, against our yielding to the 
triple assaults of the world, the flesh, and the devil, 
is a steadfast faith in Christy a constant dependence 
upon the promised aid of the Holy Spirit, the 
devout reading and hearing of God's Holy Word, 
and unceasing prayer and watchfalness. 

<>I Tim. T. 23. «Ephe8. t. 18. <il Tim. iii 3. 
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I will make only one more observation before I 
close these prefatory remarks, which is this : The 
spirit and language of some teetotallers, — I do not 
say "all," — has, to my certain knowledge, been of a 
very intemperate and uncharitable nature towards 
those who do not think and act with them in the 
matter. Temperate persons have been by them 
charged as being the occasion, if not the cause, of 
others being intemperate. They have been called 
"apprentices to drunkards." I do not exactly 
understand the meaning and force of the image ex- 
pressed by the word " apprentices." Probably the 
person whom I heard using it meant "auxiliaries" 
to drunkards. It might be retorted that moderate 
eaters were apprentices to gluttons, and a gluttonous 
man is in the same category as a wine-bibber who 
drinks to excess. Indeed, in the sacred narrative 
he takes precedence of him. As truly, or rather as 
untruly, might it be said that a healthy man is the 
occasion or cause of others being unhealthy, or of 
an industrious person being the occasion or cause 
of idle and slothful persons. I would rather say 
that temperate persons, instead of putting a stum- 
bling-block in the way of drunkards, set an example 
of continence before them. They know when to 
stop. They drink to live, and not live to drink. 
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And others, if they used the same means of restiamt 
which are offered to them equally, might, if they 
had the wiU, exercise the same self-eontroL 

There was livii^ in the parish, when I came to 
reside in it, a person, W. G., who, as I soon had 
too much reason to know, was a confirmed drunkard ; 
for in midday I have seen him scarcely able to 
keep on his legs^ He was not^ I believe, a native 
of the place ; but he had married a person who was 
connected with a respectable family in the place, 
by means of which connection^ he occupied a few 
acres of land as a small farmer. He had been in 
hid earlier days, in another county, a blacksmith. 
Before he came and settled in the village, he led, as 
I was informed, a wandering life as a tinker. His 
appearance bespoke his former calUng. He was a 
strong, well-built man, of dark gipsy-like visage, 
with a very intelligent, but iU-formed, and some^ 
what ferocious expression of countenance. He gave 
me the idea^ even when he was sober, of being a 
man of strong passions and of iron will On one 
occasion, when a vestry was being held, he entered 
the vestry with his hat on his head, which he per- 
sisted in wearily, notwithstanding I requested him 
to take it off. On his refusing to do so, I threatened 
to adjourn the vestry ; but on the interposition of 

G 
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some of the members he removed it, or it was le- 
moved for him. ITow this man would occasionally 
attend the churchy and conduct himself properly 
during the servica He always behaved civilly 
to myself when he was sober ; and when otherwise^ 
I managed to avoid him, for I knew it was utterly 
useless to attempt to reprove him when in that 
state, although at other times I frequently remon- 
strated with him on his besetting sin. In the 
winter time, I employed him with others in haul- 
ing coals for the poor. He called on me one 
evening for that purpose, when he was shown 
into my study. On entering with one of my little 
children, whom I was canying in my arms, as 
soon as he saw me, he said, with a kind of savage 
smile, "Well, I could not kiU that little dear!" 
I scarcely knew for the moment what to say or do ; 
but I merely said, ** I should think not," or words 
to that effect What put the horrid thought into 
his head I could not conceive, for he was a farther 
himself, having only one child, a son, to whom, as 
far as I knew, he acted a feither's part Strange to 
say, the young man was of irreproachable conduct 
during the time he resided in the village, which 
he not long after left^ to gain his livelihood in a 
respectable situation. He used to tell me that his 
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poor father was a constant warning to him to be- 
ware lest he should contract the same sinful habit. 
After we had transacted the business for which he 
came to me, I spoke to him strongly, but kindly, 
on his besetting sin, which he acknowledged and 
lamented, saying '* that he believed the devil had 
got hold of him, and that he would not let him go/' 
I told him that there was One stronger than the 
devil, who could and who would break his bonds, 
if he really desired to be loosed from them, and 
used the proper means. He then asked me whether 
I knew that there ever was a reclaimed drunkard? 
It so happened that I had lately been reading in 
the Chv/rch of England Magazine, a periodical of 
that day to the pages of which I occasionally con- 
tributed, in which there was the narrative of an 
individual who related in the third person his own 
case at a Temperance meeting, over which the then 
Bishop of London (Dr. Blomfield) presided. The 
circumstances which he related were shortly the 
following, and which serve to illustrate the remarks 
which I have made above, relative to "Temperance," 
V. *'Teetotalism." He had been very wild in his 
youth, and had joined the company of young men 
who were as profligate and abandoned as himself. 
Some of them, like the " prodigal " in the Gospel, 
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soon ran their giddy race, and, like that prodigal, 
suffered in a variety of ways from theit riotous 
living. This helped to lead him to '' come to him- 
self." He began to " think on his ways.** At the 
same time, faint reUgious impressions were made 
on him by attending a place of worship. The result 
was, that he resolved to abandon his evil conrse of 
life. He gave up entirely his habit of drinking. 
The natural consequence was, that the artificial 
stimulant being withdrawn, the nervous system 
gave way. He became dreadfully depressed in his 
spirits, and in an evil hour he meditated suicide. 
Twice he made an attempt to destroy himself; but 
he was mercifully preserved from committing such 
a dreadfcd deed. He was then advised to consult 
a physician, who was not only a skilful one, but a 
true Christian. He told him without reserve all 
his antecedents. Upon his being asked by him 
whether he really desired to break the neck of his 
habit of drinking, and on his replying that he did, 
he recommended him, instead of giving it up all at 
once, as he had already done, to reduce the quantity 
gradually ; to be thoroughly honest and persevering 
in the course prescribed, and to seek strength to do 
so by regular and earnest prayer for the Divine 
assistance^ He did so. After a certain time he 
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called on the physiciaD, who prescribed for him a 
tonic. The result was, that for twenty years he 
had not tasted a single drop of fermented liquors. 
His health was completely re-established; his 
worldly circumstances were improved; and more 
than all, he became a sincere consistent Christian, 
and devoted much of his time to the spiritual good 
of others. He was the author of a well<-known 
tract, entitled ''The Sinner's Friend/' which haa 
been most widely circulated, and no doubt largely 
blessed. He has but recently finished his course 
with joy.' Such briefly were the circumstances 
connected with the real and permanent deliverance 
of one who was tied and bound with the chain of 
his besetting sin. I offered to lend the book to 
W. G. I had my doubts, however, whether he 
would read it ; so I told him, if he had ten minutes 
to spare, I would, if he desired it, read it to him. 
He assented. I read it as impressively as I could» 
so much so that he betrayed a certain amount of 
feeling. I own that I did not, as I ought to have 
done, propose to pray for him at the instant, aiid 



'I purposely withhold his name and the place where he 
lived, as his son, an eminent Nonconformist Minister, is now 
living. 
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this I much regretted For, will it be credited ? 
on his way home he met an acquaintance, who 
proposed that they should go to the public-house. 
He yielded to the temptation, and got dreadfully 
drunk. I saw him shortly afterwards, and on ex- 
postulating with him on the subject, he expressed 
great regret, and assured me that he had fully 
intended, when he left my house, to set about the 
work of reformation. Alas, so little did he know 
his own heart ! Alas, so weak and unstable are 
man's resolutions when unaided by Divine grace ! 

It was not long after our interview had taken 
place that W. G. had a seizure which paralyzed 
his lower extremities. Not long before, his poor 
wife, who had been blind, was burnt to death ; and 
as he had no one to take care of him, he was re- 
moved to the Union House in the neighbouring 
town, where at first he gave some trouble; but 
afterwards he became reconciled to his new abode, 
as well as to his change of Hfe. He was very 
attentive to his religious duties, and interested him- 
self about the spiritual welfare of the inmates of 
the workhouse. I visited him occasionaUy, and he 
was always glad to see me, and to converse with 
me on religious subjects. He used to move himself 
about the yard and premises in a little go-cart, with 
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the Bible in his hand, which he used to read to the 
aged paupers. He was a sad wreck as regards the 
body ; but there is reason to hope that he had not 
made " shipwreck of his faith," and that he died 
in the enjoyment of the peace and the hope of the 
Gospel 




"FAITHFUL IN FEW THINGS." 

It is related in the published life of that well- 
known but eccentric minister of the Gospel, 
Bowland Hill, that he was once stopped by a man 
who demanded his money. He quietly remon- 
stated with him on his lawless mode of life, and 
asked him whether he would not prefer gaining 
his livelihood in a more honest way. To this 
question he replied in the affirmative ; upon which 

Mr. HiU asked him whether he knew anjrthing 
about taking care of horses, which he said he did 
He told him that he was in want of a coachman, 
and wished him to call on him the following morn- 
ing, giving him his direction. The result was that 
he took the man into his service, who for many 
years was a good and faithful servant As I have 
not access to the book, I am quoting from memory, 
but the above statement is substantially correct. 
Now there can be but one opinion respecting 
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the kiodness and good intentions of Mr. Hill in 
the tiansaction. It may, however, be questioned 
by some whether he acted prudently in the matter. 
Unquestionably, he incurred a certain risk in ad- 
mitting such a character into his family. It may 
have been that he was not a professional thiei^ and 
that urgent necessity may have driven him tp 
resort to such lawless means of providing for him. 
self and family, if he had one. It is written,^ 
** Men do not despise a thief, if he steal to satisfy 
his soul when he is hungry." But it is added, by 
way of refuting the error which such a statement 
might lead some to indulge, that however natural, 
imd however men may regard with lenience such 
an act, God does not, " But if he be found, he shall 
restore sevenfold: he shall give all the substance 
of his house." These suppositions, however, are, 
beside the question which arises out of the case, 
which is this, — Is a person warranted in hiring a 
servant either without producing any character at 
all, or who having a bad or indifferent one, is 
desirous of regaining his or her good name ? Few 
masters or mistresses, it may be presumed, would 
be so imprudent as to admit the former into their 

aProv. vi. 30, 31. 
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families. With respect to the latter, it may not be 
altogether unprofitable or uninteresting to devote 
our thoughts to a consideration of the matter. 

I was staying, several years ago, with some 
Mends who were truly Christian people, who 
imfortunately, but still affectionately, differed re- 
specting the course which they ought to pursue 
relative to a female servant, who, in consequence 
of some flagrant breach of morality, had been 
dismissed &om their service. Some time, I think 
a year or more, had elapsed since her departure, 
when they were requested to give the servant a 
character. There was good reason for believing 
that she had truly repented of her grievous fault, 
to use no stronger term. The master of the family 
in question felt it to be his duty to acquaint the 
inquirer after the woman's character of the cause 
why she was dismissed ; whether he was asked to 
do so or not I cannot undertake to say. He 
thought there should be no concealment in the 
matter. At the same time he was prepared to say 
all that he could in her fitvour ; that she had many 
good qualities, that he had reason to believe that 
she was sincerely sorry for her past misconduct, 
that she had conducted herself most properly ever 
since, and concluded by saying, that if the place 
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was vacant in his family, he was ready to receive 
her back again. His wife, however, was of a 
different opinion. She thought, to use a proverbial 
expression, that "by-gones should be by-gones;" 
that she had been punished already sufficiently, 
and that it was a hard measure to rake up an 
old offence, which might probably prevent her bom 
obtaining a situation at all, which might be the 
ruin of her. So many years having elapsed since 
what I have above related occurred, that I really 
forget what the course was which my Mends 
adopted, nor is it of any consequence now. Doubt- 
less some of my readers wiU side with the husband, 
others with the wife. The case seems to me to call 
for some remarks on a subject which is of no small 
importance both in a domestic and social point of 
view, in which I now proceed to consider it 

There is, so far as my observation and experience 
goes, far too little conscientiousness with some 
masters and mistresses, with respect to giving a 
servant a character. It may not be generally 
known, but I have it from good legal authority, 
that the head of a feunily is not bound to give any 
character at all when a servant leaves it. Of 
course when we can honestly give a servant a good 
character, there is no difficulty in the matter. It 
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is otherwise, when we cannot conscientiously do 
so. Not a few, I suspect, merely answer the ques- 
tions which are asked seriatim. Of course, if no 
answer is returned to any special question that is 
asked, a&,j honesty or sobriety, the inquirer will 
form his or her conclusions from the silence. The 
difi&culty is, when general questions are asked, 
beside respecting the particular qualifications for 
the vacant post in the family, with regard to the 
moral conduct in general, of the servant seeking 
the situation. In my humble opinion, I think 
there should be no concealment whatever. If 
such open dealing were universally and invariably 
adopted (which, however much to be desired, is 
not likely to be the case), and if servants; when 
hired, knew that such was the practice, it might 
restrain them, in addition to other checks, &om 
committing any veiy serious faults which might 
damage their character and so injure their interests, 
whilst it would remove a snare &om some heads 
of families who are not truly conscientious in the 
matter, and would reconcile others who are so, to 
the performance of what they consider to be a 
bounden though unpleasant duty. We hear on ^ 
sides great complaints about servants. It may b^ 
that there would be less cause for such complaint^i 
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if there were more conscientiousness respecting the 
giving of characters than it is to be feared there is. 
AH masters and mistresses are far from being per* 
feet themselves ; and we cannot in reason expect 
that servants should be perfect It is, I believe, 
the fact, that servants, even good and faithful ones, 
do not remain in families for such a length of time 
as thej used to do. To what cause this may be 
attributed I am not prepared to say. The natural 
love of change may doubtless in part account for 
it. But there is not, so far as my observation and 
experience enables me to form an opinion, that 
personal attachment on the part of a servant 
towards a master or mistress which used to exist 
A servant grown grey in the service of a family is 
not now so common an appendage, or I should say, 
such an integral part and parcel of an household, 
as in former times. Such a domestic is no common 
treasure. It is true, although of much use and 
comfort, such a domestic might at times create dis- 
turbances in a fiamily, and might presume upon 
the footing that he or she has in the family, by 
forgetting their position, and becoming unduly 
fitmiliar, expecially with the mistress. But there 
is something veiy pleasing in the confidential 
position which such an old retainer occupies in a 
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family with which he is so intimately bound up by 
long and strong ties^ which are only dissevered by 
the all-separating hand of deatL 

Before I introduce to my readers the individual 
to whose character and memory the motto prefixed 
to this article is a suitable tribute and epitaph, it 
will not be inappropriate to view the subject which 
has been treated on above^ in a domestic point of 
view, in reference to another class of persons in 
our social system which it is no easy matter to 
know how to deal witL I mean those who, having 
been convicted and punished for a breach of the 
law, have been again let loose on society. Our 
™m.l d^se, 1 » ^y to .UMbe., .f .«ch 
different ages, and their moral complexion is of 
so varied a hue, some being old, others young in 
crime, some being as hardened as the nether mill- 
stone, others being not ^'past feeling,'' that it is 
difi&cult if not impossible to view them all under 
the same aspect, or to prescribe the same course of 
physical as well as moral treatment to all alike. 
The inveterate and hardened offender, on being 
released from the fangs of the law, generally 
speaking, returns, it may be presumed, to his old 
haunts, his old habits, and his old companions. 
He does not desire to be reclaimed £rom them. 
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He has leamt no other trade but picking pockets 
or locks, or doing deeds of violence for the sake of 
gain. There is an excitement and a certain 
amount of daring and of risk, which to some minds 
is of a pleasurable nature, and when their illicit 
exploits are successful, their gratification in reaping 
the spoils must be considerable. They neither 
wish nor seek for any other employment But it 
is fax otherwise with the less experienced and less 
hardeniBd criminal, whether he has profited by his 
past misconduct or not, so as to regard himself as 
an offender against God, as well as against the laws 
of man. He desires to turn over a new leaf, and to 
get his livelihood honestly. ITow what is he to do 
towards attaining so praiseworthy an object ? In 
those cases, which I suppose are numerous, where 
the punishment has been in part remitted, he 
becomes a ticket-of-leave man, which stigmatizes 
him with a black mark, and it is no easy matter, 
it may be presumed, for him to obtain a good 
situation. Or if he has undergone his fall term of 
punishment, and he applies for work, his ante- 
cedents are either known or they are inquired into ; 
and most employers of labour, I fear, will be shy 
and cautious of taking such into their service, 
especially if the labour-market should be over- 
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stocked They may truly say, " I cannot dig/' for 
none will employ me; ''to b^ I am ashamed/' 
Again I ask, what aie they to do ? It is a question, 
I apprehend, which puzzles our statesmen and our 
legislators to answer, now that we have ceased to 
transport to our colonies, and other distant places, 
the dregs and the refuse of our over-populated 
conntry. Such are much to be pitied, and so far 
as Ues in our power, they have strong claims on 
our help to put them in the way of obtaroing an 
honest livelihood. I have known more than one 
case in my own parish of a person who was veiy 
far firom being steeped in crime, who robbed his 
master, not from want, except a want of principle, 
and from not having moral courage to resist the 
solicitations of others. After having paid the 
penalty of his offence, of which he pleaded guilty, 
he returned to his parish and to his home, a re- 
formed character. He was taken into service again, 
and continued faithful to his employer until his 
death. There are, it is hoped, many such cases ; 
and if such persons met with more encouragement^ 
there would doubtless be more. Except in very few 
cases, where a man is utterly lost to all self-respect, 
the very fact of being again trusted, in addition 
to other obvious reasons for conducting himself 
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properly, would incline him to be trastworthy, 
just as a well-constructed arch really becomes 
stronger, the greater that the weight is which is 
laid upon it I cannot close these prefatory re- 
marks more appropriately, or more forcibly, than 
by calling to mind the instructive and pleasing 
instance recorded in Holy Writ, of the restoration 
of a fallen but penitent servant to his master's 
favour, and above all, of his becoming " the Lord's 
freeman," in the case of Onesimus the runaway 
slave, on whose behalf the imprisoned Apostle so 
afifectingly and successfully pleaded with his master 
Philemon. 

When I came to reside in the parish, my atten- 
tion was directed to a woman, who, although 
married, was virtually both a wife and widow, for 
her husband had deserted her. She had only one 
child, a daughter. On one Sunday, her husband, 
P. R, was taking a walk with them, when he 
suddenly stopped, and said that he would overtake 
them. He turned back and left the village imme- 
diately for a town on the coast, where he embarked 
for Newfoundland. She never heard ofi or from 
him, so far as I recollect, for twenty years. She 
was a truly religious person, although at that time 
she attended a dissenting place of worship in the 

H 
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neighbouring towa She subsequently, however, 
returned to the Church, in the communion of 
which she had been bom and bred. She was a 
weakly person, and of a laciymose, whining dis- 
position, which probably may have induced her 
husband to leave her, although nothing could 
justify such a dereliction of duty and affection, both 
as a husband and a parent. She supported herself 
and her daughter by taking in needle-work, and 
always bore an excellent character. One night, 
after she had retired to rest, she heard a knock at 
the door, and on opening the window, and inquir- 
ing of the person who he was and what he wanted, 
she was thunderstruck at hearing that it was 
her husband. She could not at first believe it. 
However, she was soon convinced that he really 
was her husband, and on his telling her that he 
had come back to make amends for his having left 
her, and that he had not come back empty-handed 
(for he had been engaged in the fishing trade), and 
had saved some money, she opened the door to him. 
From that day to the day that he died, which was 
about twenty-five years after,he fulfilled all theduties 
of a good and kind husband and father. She has 
frequently told me that he never gave her an unkind 
look, or spake a cross word, or did a wrong action. 
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It so happened that just about the time that he 
retumed, I was in want of an out-of-door servant. 
Whether he applied or not to the farmers of the 
parish for work I cannot remember ; at any rate 
he had no employment. Knowing that sailors 
could turn their hands to almost everything, I 
sent for him to ascertain whether he would under- 
take the situation. P. £. was only too glad to 
enter my service, although he spoke in a modest 
and dif5.dent manner respecting his qualifica- 
tions for the place. He was a man of Herculean 
stature and strength, and was reputed to be the 
strongest man in the parish. I have been informed 
that when he was a young man, a butcher in a 
neighbouring vUlage, who was a noted boxer, and 
the champion of that part of the country, on hear- 
ing of the athletic qualities of P. E., although he 
was no pugilist, and a quiet, inoffensive man, 
challenged to fight him for a sovereign. He de- 
clined doing so, as he did not wish to quarrel with 
him. Upon being called a coward, no sooner were 
the words spoken, than he stripped himself, and 
said, " I'll not fight you for money, but I fight you 
for love." They set to, and after fighting for a 
couple of hours, he was declared the victor ; and 
the butcher never held up his head afterwards, at 
least not in Bradford Abbas. 
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It is possible, although I never had reason to 
know that such was the case, that the fact of my 
taking P. K. into my service was severely criticised 
by the parishioners. It might have been thought 
and said, that as the clergyman of the place, I was, 
by so doing, offering a premium to others to do 
wrong, in order that it might eventually conduce 
to, or be overruled for, their benefit. Unquestion- 
ably it is true, that " the end does not sanctify the 
means." At the same time, it is true that good is 
sometimes educed from evil ; and so it was in the 
case of P. R During the twenty years that he was 
in my employ, I never had cause to find fault with 
him. He was strictly honest and conscientious. 
At first he was of course ignorant of, and somewhat 
awkward in, his work, especially in the garden; 
but I gave him Abercromby's little book on gar- 
dening, which was his chief study, and he became 
an apt scholar. He soon left off sowing peas 
broadcast, although he did not so soon forget his 
nautical terms, and would talk of hauling up 
carrots, etc. The following incident is probably of 
too trivial a nature to be recorded, and yet it will 
serve to illustrate one trait in his character : viz., 
shrewd common sense. A sailor came one day to 
my front door to beg. I went to the door myself. 
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as there was a dear invalid very ill^ and it was 
desirable that the house should be kept very quiet 
On ordering him to go away, as there was a lady 
very ill in the house, he refused to do so, and put 
his foot upon the step with an apparent intention 
of forcing his way in, on which I seized him by 
the collar, and dragged him away from the door. 
As he seemed to be fumbling for his knife, which, 
sailor-like, he wore suspended by a string round 
his neck, I thought that I had better get rid of the 
man by pushing him, not very gently I fear, into 
a laurel hedge, in which he almost disappeared. 
At this juncture, to my great relief, P. E. hove iu 
sight, armed with a formidable weapon in the shape 
of a new broom with which he had been sweeping. 
Upon coming up to the man, who was on his legs 
again, he said, "Jack, what's all this about?" to 
which the sailor replied that I had struck him, and 
that he would have the law of me. " Master's a 
very good sort of gentleman," said P. R, " if you 
only let him alone. But be oflf," he continued, 
taking him by the collar and leading him very 
quietly to the outer gate. Upon leaving him in 
the road, using violent threats, as we were walking 
towards the vicarage, I asked P. R whether he saw 
that I struck the man, for he would be an impor- 
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tant witness if the man, as he threatened, ''took 
the kw of me." He replied, " I don't know, sir^ 
whether you struck him or no, but you gave him 
an uncommonly hard pusL" He then added very 
respectfully " The next time, master, you had better 
let me tackle these fellows, for it would be very 
awkward for you to appear in your pulpit with a 
black eye." A very sage piece of advice, which T 
have never forgotten, although I have never had 
occasion since to act upon it. He was, as sailors 
mostly are, superstitious. The only serious differ- 
ence I ever had with him, was when I endeavoured 
to disabuse his mind of certain absurd ideas, which 
he strenuously maintained with an obstinate faith 
worthy of a better cause, — such as, among others, 
that "the sun always danced on the morning of the 
first of May." All that I could say, either seriously 
or jocosely, was utterly thrown away upon him ; so 
1 let him alona Although of a quiet disposition, 
P. B. could be at times surly. Upon the occasion 
of a Missionary Meeting being held in the village, 
which a London Archdeacon attended as the deputa- 
tion, I informed him that my man-servant had 
been in Newfoundland, and that he might probably 
confirm, by his own experience, the account of the 
religious destitution there. Accordingly I got him 
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to att^id, and placed him veiy near the platform. 
In the course of his address, the Archdeacon dilated 
on the great want of cleigymen at a certain place 
on the coasts and consequently the dearth of reli- 
gious ordinances, and appealed to one who was 
present^ whether they were not "few and far 
between ; " upon which P. R, without moving from 
his seat, said, or rather muttered, " that they were 
not so badly off as all that," or words to that effect 
This of course caused a titter in the room, whilst the 
poor Archdeacon was, to use a common expression, 
completely "shut up." I can only account for our 
witness failing us, and somewhat damaging our 
cause, by supposing that as he was naturally shy 
and reticent^ he did not Uke to be brought forward 
so prominently, especially as his trip to, and so- 
journ at, Newfoundland, was somewhat of a delicate 
and not over-agreeable nature. He was, what I 
believe most sailors are, very fond of children, and 
although my own, when very young, used to tease 
him a little, and provoke his temper by their 
childish mischief, such as taking up some beans 
after he had sown them, he always bore it in great 
good humour. Dismissing these trifling recollec- 
tions, he had some sterling qualities. Although he 
said but little on the subject of religion, I believe 
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he was a truly religious man. His wife told me 
that on one occasion, when he was very low in his 
spirits, and was leaning his head on the table, she 
remonstrated with him, and asked him what he 
wanted, reminding him that he had a good place 
and a good master, etc., he replied, " I want the 
grace of God, girL" And I verily believe that he 
had that want supplied. He was very regular at 
church, and at the Lord's table. After having lived 
in my service for upwards of twenty years, he be- 
came lame from a severe sprain, when he was obliged 
to quit it. His health gradually became impaired, 
and after an illness which was neither very long 
nor severe, and which he bore with very exemplary 
patience, and expressing his gratitude to me even 
to the very last, he entered into his rest with a firm 
faith in his Saviour, in perfect peace, and a well- 
grounded but humble hope of entering the haven 
of eternal rest. 

A stone is placed over his remains, inscribed 
with this simple but true epitaph, — 

"A FAITHFUL SERVANT." 



THINGS PAST AND PRESENT. 

As the foregoing " Eeminiscences " are not only few 
in number, but relate also solely to individual cases 
and characters illustrating certain subjects which 
head the different articles, it will not be, it is to 
be hoped, altogether uninteresting, if I devote this 
concluding paper to some matters which principally 
embrace parochial organization and administration, 
both past and present. 

The County of Dorset, at the period when I 
entered on my ministry in the parish, had acquired 
an unenviable notoriety with respect to the temporal 
condition of its peasantry. Generally speaking, 
they were ill-paid, ill-housed, iU-fed, and ill-clad. 
And when sickness was added to poverty, the 
burden which they had to bear was necessarily 
much heavier. I stop not, even were I competent, 
to state at whose door the blame lay. The fact 
was patent. My parish formed no exception to 
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the hard state and ciicumstances of the labouring 
classes in the county. The hard-earned wages of 
the ordinary farm-labourer averaged seven shillings 
per week, with some few trifling perquisites. Their 
cottages were also rented very high. It is true, 
such articles of food which were available to him^ 
such as butter, cheese, and milk, were very much 
cheaper than in other parts of England. Butcher's 
meat was never se^ except when sent to a sick 
person by any one, and pig meat very rarely, on 
the poor man's table. Potatoes were their main 
article of food, which at that time were good and 
cheap: I have known them as low as five shillings 
per sack. Yet notwithstanding their comfortless 
and inconvenient dwellings, especially as regarded 
their sleeping apartments, when husband and wife 
and children of both sexes and of all ages would 
occupy the same room, their slender sustenance, 
their many privations, their various sufferings, the 
endurance and patience with which their lot was 
borne, were as extraordinary as they were praise- 
worthy, No wonder they were demoralized, if 
not brutalized. The women and the girls of the 
family who were old enough to handle the needle, 
contributed their share to the general stock, by 
sewing gloves, which were manufactured in the 
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neighbouring town of YeoviL But their contri- 
bution was but small, seeing that they were paid 
only tbree-half-pence for a pair of gloves, besides 
having to find their own needles and thread. The 
best work-woman could make only from three to 
tour pairs of gloves in a day, and even then they 
had to work by candle light, when the day shut 
in. The stooping over their work was also very 
prejudicial to their healtL This, however, has of 
late years been much remedied by using a ficame 
in which the glove is inserted. 

At the time to which I refer, viz., 1830—1832, 
the country throughout its lengh and breadth was 
in a very disturbed state, owing to the agrarian 
riots, and the agitation for reform. The social 
storm which rose from the East and travelled 
Westward, burst upon the towns of Sherborne and 
Yeovil, between which places, about midway, my 
parish lay. Disastrous smd disgraceful were the 
scenes of violence which took place in those towns. 
So far as T was aware, very few of my parishioners 
joined in those riots. One individual indeed made 
himself conspicuous in some outrages which were 
committed in the latter town, and narrowly escaped 
being hanged. There was, however, reason to 
believe that there was a lurking spirit of mischief 
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among some of the labouring classes, which mani- 
fested itseK in incendiary fires in the parish^ of 
which there were no less than seven in six months. 
With the exception of one that was an act of 
private revenge, they never could be traced to their 
foul source. I wrote to the then sole proprietor of 
the parish on the subject, but he declined to inter- 
fere either personally or through his steward ; but 
merely recommended me to apply to the Home 
Ofl&ce that a detective officer might be sent down 
to inquire into the matter. I did so : but my 
application was unheeded. For months I never 
went to bed without expecting to *be roused from 
it by the jangling of the fire bell, "making night 
hideous." And yet by far the greater part of the 
inhabitants turned out and worked with a will to 
subdue the flames. Although there was no dis- 
loyal feeling in the place, there was a large amount 
of lawlessness and immorality ; so much so, that 
there was scarcely a meeting of the magistrates 
held without one or more of my parishioners being 
brought before them. How indeed could it be 
otherwise, when we consider the gross ignorance 
that prevailed at that time ? But where, it may be 
asked, were the clergyman and the schoolmaster ? 
The parish church was very accessible, although 
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it was internally in a very dilapidated conditioa 
The sittings appropriated to the poor people were 
rotten, and, especially in wet weather, not available. 
The attendance was consequently very thia The 
church has for some years been completely restored, 
with the exception of the roo^ the panels of which 
are painted alternately with the red and white rose, 
clearly marking the period of its construction : the 
attendance has consequently been much greater. 
My predecessor who was the Curate, for there had 
not been a resident Vicar for several years, was a 
faithful servant of his heavenly Master, and dis- 
charged the duties of his calling according to his 
ability. But although he was armed with two 
swords, — ^the ministerial and the magisterial, he 
exercised little or no influence. Ifc has been already 
observed, in the paper on " Eingers and Singers," 
that there were two services only on every alternate 
Sunday. But, where was the schoolmaster ? It is 
true there were two schools which were one in 
operation, with a separate scanty endowment. The 
schoolmaster was a respectable man, but of the 
old school ; and at the time of my entering on the 
charge of the parish, devoted much of his time to 
book-binding instead of book-teaching. But he 
soon gave up the former occupation. The school- 
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room was of very small dimensions, and altogether 
inadequate to the purpose. The number of children 
was very limited, according to the provision in the 
wills of the two founders: viz., eight poor boys 
and eighteen poor girla It is worth recoiding. as 
a sample of the character of the education of the 
poor in bygone days, that whilst the boys were 
required to be instructed in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, the girls were to be taught only reading, 
spinning, and knitting. They were taught to write 
only in the Sunday schooL Through the kindness 
and liberality of the present owner of the property, 
excellent schools have been built, in which upwards 
of a hundred children are being educated by an 
efficient master. It will enable my readers to form 
some idea of the ignorance which then prevailed 
among all classes, when I state that one of the 
churchwardens who was a considerable farmer, and 
who was to testify the fact of my "reading in," 
was actually unable to write his name. The other 
could scarcely do but little more. I must mention 
another instance or two. On my visiting a poor 
old man who was drawing nigh to his end, and on 
my asking him whether he hoped to go to heaven 
when he died, and on what grounds his hopes were 
placed, he replied that he hoped he should, as he 
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had never been summoned to go before a magis- 
trate! On visiting also a young man who was 
seriously ill, and on questioning him respecting 
his knowledge of the way of salvation, it appeared 
that he was ignorant even of the very name of the 
Saviour. For on my asking him if he had ever 
heard of Jesus Christ, he replied that "he had 
never heard tell of Him ! " 

Among other causes which have conduced to the 
religiouSy moral, and temporal well-being of the 
people, their dwellings have been improved and 
430ine new cottages built, and what I ought to have 
mentioned first, the class of farmers is of a very 
superior description. Whilst the introduction of 
the allotment system has contributed its share to 
the bettering the condition of the labouring classes. 
The temptation to drink to excess, as well, it is to 
be hoped, the desire to yield to it, is much lessened 
from the fetct that whilst there were at one time 
no less than four beer-shops and a pubUc-house, 
there is now only one beer-shop and one public- 
house, at neither of which is beer allowed to be 
drank on the premises. 

The operation of the Poor Law moreover has 
also contributed in no small degree to the improved 
condition of those persons who are obliged to have 
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recourse to its provision, — ^the really indigent, the 
sick, and the aged. Under the old system, the 
Vestry, which was composed of those who paid 
to the poor-rate, was the sole tribunal before which 
the claimants for relief brought their several cases 
for adjudication. As those who constituted the 
board were personally interested in keeping the 
poor-rate as low as possible, they were naturally, 
though wrongly, swayed by other motives than 
those of justice and humanity. A book was kept 
in which the names of the parties who applied for 
relief were entered, with the decision that was 
come to respecting them. My predecessor was not 
in the habit of attending the Vestries. The principal 
farmer in the place, of whom mention has been 
made in a preceding article, and who was inclined 
to be hard to the poor, used to be the Chairman, 
and, from what I have been informed, was a sort of 
dictator: in fact, he went by the name of King. 
On the first occasion of a Vestry being held, I 
attended, and took my seat as Chairman, which I 
was legally entitled to do, but which I could see 
was not much relished by the dethroned potentate. 
The first applicant was a labouring man, who, on 
being asked by me what he wanted, replied, "I want 
a house, sir." "And one, I suppose, furnished,*' 
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was the remark of the ex-Chairman, accompanied 
with a sneer. 

Owing to the lapse of time, as well as of memory, 
I am imable to state what was the average amount 
of relief that was given, which was partly in money 
and partly in providing those who had no roof to 
shelter them, either with a house or with accommo- 
dation in the poor-house. And this I will attempt 
to describe without the slightest exaggeration. It 
was a long, narrow building, which had once been 
used as the village bake-house, in which there was 
a public oven heated on certain days, for the purpose 
of baking bread for those persons who could not do 
so at their own homes. It was divided into certain 
small compartments, or cabins, separated from each 
other by very slight partitions. Little light, and 
still less air, penetrated these wretched dwellings^ 
Some were on literally the ground floor, and some 
above, which were open to the thatch. From three 
to four families, besides two or three old couples, 
were the inmates. The filth, the noise, the smells,, 
are not to be described. Two aged persons, a man 
and his wife, occupied one of these miserable cabins. 
The new Poor Law had not been long in operation -y 
and it was currently reported that if old people, 
who were married, went into the Union-house, 

I 
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they would be separated. Upon talking with the 
old man on the subject, he became quite vehement, 
and, suiting the action to the word, he said that if 
any one came to part him and his old woman, he 
would cut him down with his bill-hook. This was 
no bravado of affection, as is evident from the fetet 
which I am about to relate. After a short illness, 
his wife died. On calling on the old man shortly 
after her decease, I was surprised to see that his 
late wife was still Isdng on the bed. Upon my 
noticing it^ he ^aid she should not be moved until 
she was put into her coflB.n. He, moreover, in- 
formed me that he had actually slept in the same 
bed with the corpse ! In fact, there was no other 
place in which it could be deposited, except the 
narrow passage which led to the apartment On 
the Sunday after her burial, on entering the church- 
yard before the service, I perceived the old man 
sitting upon her grave, with his head leaning on 
his stick. In the course of the week he was seized 
with a fatal illness, and on the following Sunday I 
buried him by the side of his wife. Let no one, 
after reading this simple statement, say that the 
poor are devoid of natural affection. Age had not 
chilled its warmth, the bleak winds of poverty 
had not extinguished the flame which glowed so 
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"brightly, even to the last, in that old man's bosom. 
Their hearts are not, like their hands, hard and 
homy. 

This mention of the sickness and death of my 
aged parishioner, leads me to make some observa- 
tions on the vast improvement which has taken 
place, since the introduction of the new Poor Law, 
with respect to the medical care and treatment of 
the poor. Before the change took place, the parish 
authorities contracted with a medical person for 
attending the poor when sick, and supplying them 
with medicines ; cases of midwifery and broken limbs 
being excepted. The remuneration at the time I 
am writing about was, I believe, ^^40 per annum. 
Of course, so paltry a sum was beneath an experi- 
enced practitioner's notice. Indeed, except for the 
purpose of extending his practice, no one, except a 
young man, would undertake such an unremunera- 
tive office. But the hardship which this system of 
" farming " the sick entailed upon the poor was very 
great ; for the parish doctor was not obliged to visit 
anyone without an order from the Overseer : and, 
unless the sick person had been already in the 
receipt of parish pay, he was slow to give the 
order, for it would make the applicant a pauper, 
and consequently entitled to some allowance. The 
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consequence was that great delay occasionally took 
place. The parish officer would put off giving the 
order firom day to day, in order to see whether the 
sick person became worse. I have known a very 
severe case unattended to for a fortnight; and 
when, on my urgent interposition, the doctor came, 
it was too late ! Had he been sent for earlier, he 
said, life might have been saved. Happily, these 
things belong to the pastj although there is still 
need of improvement, especially with respect to 
the large number of parishes within the district, 
the poor of which are consigned to the charge of 
one medical man, whose attendance has been 
occasionally and unavoidably delayed. 

There is another point on which I wish to make 
some observations : viz., the decline of that inde- 
pendency of spirit and seK-reliance among the 
labouring classes in our country villages. It is 
declared, on the highe^st authority, that " The poor 
shall never cease out of the land;"^ and again, 
** Ye have the poor with you always, and whenso- 
ever ye will ye may do them good."^ Poverty, 
unless caused by idleness and bad conduct, is no 
disgrace, and prefers very strong claims on those 

a Dent. XV. 11. ^ Mark xiv. 7. 
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who have more of this world's goods. Our Poor 
Law system is admirably calculated to relieve those 
who are unable to maintain themselves and their 
families by the labour of their hands. The know- 
ledge, however, that they can fall back on "the 
Parish " in time of need, or of old age, has naturally 
tended almost, if not entirely, to annihilate the 
spirit of independence among the greater part of 
the labouring poor, and to encourage improvident 
marriages. 

Many years ago I was paying a visit to the father 

of a young friend of mine, in -shire, and on 

walking through the village, I perceived a man 
dressed in a motley garb, a sort of scaramouch. 
Upon my asking who he was, I was informed that 
he was receiving parish relief; and that he was 
dressed in that manner as a kind of scarecrow, to 
warn others against applying for reliet If the 
person were bonS, fide a pauper, who either could 
not work, or, if willing and able, could not obtain 
work, I confess that I thought it was adding insult 
to injury thus to expose him to public shame and 
ridicule. 

Upon meeting a very young man in my parish 
not very long since, who, I was informed, was 
about to be married, I asked In'm whether the 
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report was true. On his admitting it, I asked him 
how he could support a wife and family. He 
replied, " The parish, sir, will take care of me and 
mine." It is obvious to remark that when wagea 
were as low as seven shillings per week, it was 
utterly impossible for a labouring man, either with 
or without a family, to save anything out of his 
earnings for a rainy day or for old age. Friendly 
Societies, it is true, oflfered, and still offer the means, 
of doing so. Having witnessed the birth and death 
of no less than three of these Societies, which were 
formed for only a limited period, — ^the first for 
eighteen years, the second and third for ten yeara 
(a fourth has been recently set on foot), — I am 
enabled to form an opinion respecting their general 
utility and individual benefit to the members^ 
Unquestionably there is a certain amount of good 
in a national, as well as a private point of view. 
When enrolled according to the Act of Parliament, 
some of their rules are calculated to enlist the 
members on the side of law and order; they 
are likely to regard themselves with greater self- 
respect; they have, so to speak, a stick in the 
national faggot. The benefit accruing to the indi- 
vidual is too obvious to be dwelt upon ; but, like 
most other matters in this chequered state of things. 
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no small evil is mixed up with the good. In the 
first place, I have reason to know that some of the 
members have had recourse to borrowing money to 
enable them to pay up their monthly contributions; 
and when the club breaks up, and the division of 
the spoil takes place, whilst a certain number, no 
doubt^ are benefited by making a proper use of 
their share of the deposits, not a few employ them 
in paying the debts that they have contracted, 
whilst others waste them in excess of riot Another 
serious evil is when such Societies have been set on 
foot by either the publican, or by parties connected 
with the public-house where the monthly meetings 
are mostly held, when it is compulsory on the 
members to spend a certain sum in drink, which, 
of course, offered a great temptation to spend more 
than was required by the rules. The annual feast, 
moreover, is a great drawback from the good of 
such Societies. I am no enemy to social hilarity 
and good fellowship, provided the bounds of modera- 
tion are not exceeded. I rejoice to see those who 
work hard, "who rise early and late take rest, 
and eat the bread of carefulness," enjoy with their 
families a holiday. But unfortunately, seldom, if 
ever, do these annual gatherings take place with- 
out a large amount of intemperance, and sometimes 
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of quarrelliog. It is as bad as it is sad for the 
day to b^in with the service of God, and to close, 
as regards a certain miinber, with the service, or 
rather I should say the slavery of Satan. I well 
know how very difQcnlt it ia, when a large assem- 
blage takes place of all sorts of chaiacters, inclu- 
ding strangers as well as members, to prevent 
excess. To check it entirely is not to he expected. 
One can only hope, that when the condition of the 
labonring man is becoming more and more ameli- 
orated, when Ms dwelling is made more habitable 
and comfortable, when his education ia improved, 
when more useful and healthy sources of recreation 
ate opened to him, and, above all, when sound 
religious instruction is provided for him, and a 
good example set him by those to whom he has 
been accustomed to look up as his " betters " (as 
they are called), the hardy sons of toil may yet be 
raised above the low condition of mere "hewers of 
wood and drawers of water," and may become as 
prosperous and as happy in themselves and their 
families, as they are indispensable and useful as 
members of the body politic. 

Much, if not all of the evil inherent, in a greater 
or less degree, in such institutions, might be avoided, 
if in lieu of them our labouring classes would 
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either invest their savings in the Saving Banks, or 
join the County Friendly Societies, which confer 
all the benefits without their concomitant evils; 
and which, moreover, — and this is a point which 
cannot be too strongly insisted upon, — secures to 
them a comfortable provision in old age, which not 
only much exceeds in value the scanty pittance 
which is doled out to them by the Eelieving Officer, 
but which has also this peculiar recommendation, 
— ^that the recipients are debtors to no one, but can 
claim it as a right ; for no bi'ead is so sweet as 
that which is earned by the " sweat of their face," 
and by their economizing when they were young 
and healthy and strong. 

In bringing these " Eeminiscences " to a close, I 
hope there is no occasion for me to defend myself 
against the imputation of magnifying, either my 
office ministerially, or myseK personally, as if I 
were the pattern pastor of a pattern parish. Far, 
very far from it ! From the title, as well as the 
character of this little book, the large I necessarily 
protrudes itself as a prominent figura God knows 
that I am far too sensible of the very little that I 
have been enabled to do, and of much that I have 
left undone, as well as of what still remains to be 
done, in the way of improvement, to " think more 

K 
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hig^ of myadf limn I oog^ to thi^ To 
be an the praise finr any good Hiat has been done ! 
I diall nerer oeaae to thank Him that my lot has 
been cast finr sndi a lengthened period in the 
▼alley csther than on the hill-top ; wheie I have 
i^ent ibe happiest; because I would hnmbly hope 
not altogether useless dajrs of my lifie^ in "preaching 
the Gospel to the poor," in going in and ont among 
them as their Mend as well as their minister, — 
from whom I have received many sincere, though 
homdy marks of respect, sympathy, and affection, 
— to whom also I am a debtor in having learned 
one lesson at least, — viz^ contentment with my lot, 
and among whom I had hoped, if it were the will 
of Grod, to have ended my day & 
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